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[PREFACE. ] 


Lucid among the Ancients, and among 
the Moderns Fenelon, Archbiſhop of Cam- 
bray, and Monſ. Fontenelle, have written 
DIALOGUES OF, THE DEAD with applauſe. 
But in our language nothing of that kind 
has been publiſhed "worthy of notice: for 
the very ingenious and learned DIALOGUE3 
written by Mr Hurde are all ſuppoſed to 
have paſt between living perſons. The Plan 
I have followed takes in a much greater 
compaſs: it brings before us the hiſtory of 
all times and all nations; preſents to the 
choice of the Writer all Characters of re- 
markable perſons, which may beſt be oppoſed 
to or compared with each other; and is, per- 
haps, one of the moſt agreeable methods 
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[PREFACE] 


mind any critical, moral, or political ob{cr- 
vations ; becauſe the dramatic /pirit which 


may be thrown into them, gives them more 


= — —ꝛꝛ on —_—_ 


life than they could have in Diſſertations, 
however well written, And ſometimes a 
rew dreſs may make an old truth more plca- 
ſing to thoſe whom the mere love of No- 
velty betrays into error, as it frequently docs 
not only the wits but the ſages of theſe days. 
It the Author of theſe DiALoGUis has in 
any degree accompliſhed his purpoſe, this 
littie Work will be of ſome uſe. If he has 
failed, he may at leaſt induce abler Pens td 
execute better what he has attempted, 


It will be proper to obſerve to the Reader, that 


„ in the above-mentioned Authors the DEAD 
are fuppoſed to know what has paſt in ſub- 
. times, and in other nations, as well 
: as their own : without which ſuppoſition no 1 


converſations between perſons who lived in 
different ages, and diflcrent countries, could 
be well carried on. Thus, in Fenelun's 


Dialogue between Plato and Axriſtotle, the for- 


| mer ſpeaks as having rcad the Works of fi 
pe 


| the latter, which were not compoſed til! 
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after his death. In another, by the ſame 
author, Gelon finds fault with the conduct 
of Dion : and in that between Solon and 
Juſtiaian, the Athenian cenſures the govern- 
ment of the Roman legiſlator, and talks of 
the Hiſtory of Procopius as if he had read it. 
More inſtances might be given; but theſe 


; are ſufficient. Elyſium, Minos, Mercury, 
. Charon, and Styx, are alſo neceſſary Allegories 
1 in this way of writing, If they ſhould offend 
8 any pious or critical ears, I ſhall defend 
8 myſelf by the ſolemn declaration which is 
0 always annexed by the Italian writers to 


works where they are obliged to uſe ſuch 
expreſſions : Se haveſſi nominato Fats, For- 


1t « tuna, Deſtim, Ehſio, Stige, &c. ſono ſcherzi 

D * di penna poetica, non ſentimenti di animo 

or 4 catolico *.” 

ell 

no I have likewiſe taken the liberty that others 

in have uſed, to give my oiALOGUEs different bf 

id dates, as ſuited beſt with the purpoſe to ts 

n's 0 | 

Or- If I have named Fate, Fortune, Deſtiny, Ely- be. 
of ſium, Styx, &c, they are only the ſports of a poetical 


pen, not the ſentiments of a catholic mind, 
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which they were written, ſuppoſing ſome of 
them to have paſt in this preſent year, and 
others immediately after the death of one of 
the Speakers there introduced. 


The three laſt DraLoGuEs are written by a 
different hand; as I am afraid would have 


appeared but too plainly to the Reader with- Dial 
out my having told it. If the friend who 

favoured me with them ſhould write any : 
more, I ſhall think the Public owes me a 

great obligation, for having excited a genius II. 
ſo capable of uniting delight with inſtruction, 
and giving to Knowledge and Virtue thoſe 

graces, which the wit of the age has too * 
often employed all its {kill to beſtow upon 

Folly and Vice, IV. 

Vs | 
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DIALOGUES OF THE DEAD. 


DIALOGUE I. 


Lerd FalxLaxd. Mr HAurpkx. 


A 


I was going to put the ſame queſtion to 
you, for doubtleſs your Lordſhip thought 
me a rebel. | 


Ld FaLKkLAvD. 


RE not you ſurpriſed to ſee me in 
Elyſium, Mr Hampden ? 


Mr HZurpkEx. 


Ld FAL KLANPD. 


And certainly you thought me an apo- 
ſtate from the Commonwealth, and a ſup- 
porter of tyranny. Did not you ſee mein 
that odious light ? 

Vor. J. A 


. 
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Mr Hamevpes. 


I own that I did, and I don't wonder at 
the ſeverity of your thoughts about me, 
The heat of the times deprived us both of 
our natural candour. Yet, I will frankly 
confets to you here, that, before I died, I 
began to ſee in our party enough to juſtify 
your apprehenſions, that the Civil War, 
which we had entered into from generous 
motives, from a deſire to preſerve our ſree 
Conſtitution, would end very unhappily, 
and perhaps, in the iſſue, deſtroy that Con- 
ſtiturion, even by the arms of thoſe who 
pretended to be moſt zealous. for it. 


Ld FALKLAND. 


And I will as frankly confeſs to you that 
1 ſaw in the court and camp of the King 
ſo much to alarm me for the liberty of my 
Country, if our arms were ſucceſsful, that 
1 dreaded a victory little leſs than I did a 
defeat, and had nothing in my mouth but 
the word peace, which | repeated with paſ- 
ſionate fondneſs in every council at which 


1 aſſiſted. 


Mr Hamrpes. 


I wiſhed for peace too, as much as your 
Lordſhip ; but I ſaw no hopes of it, The 
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inſincerity of the King, and the influence of 
the Queen, made it impoſſible to truſt to his 
promiſes or declarations Nay, what relt- 
ance could we reatonably have upon Laws 
de ſigned to reſtrain the power of the Crown, 
except they were ſuch as put that power in- 
to our own hands, after he had violated e 
Bill of Rights, obtained with ſuch difficulty, 
and containing ſo clear an aſſertion of the 
privileges which had heen in difpute? If 
his conſcience would allow him to break 
an Act of Parliament made to determine 
the bounds of the Royal Þ rernpative, becunſe 
he thought hat the Royal Prerogitive could 
bave no bounds, what legal ties could bind 
ſach a conicience? or what ſecurity could 
his people find againſt the malignity of ſuch 
an opinion, except taking from him the pow- 
er of the ſavord, and enabling themſelves to 
defend the laws he had paſt? 


Ld FALKLAND. P 


There 1s truth, too much truth, in what 
you have ſaid | cannot deny it. But 
by taking from the King the power of the 
ſword, you in reality took all power. It was 
converting the government into a Demo- 
cracy; and if he had ſubminted to it, he 
would only have had the name of a King. 
The ſceptre would have been held by thoſe 

A. 2 
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who had the ſword ; or we mult have liv- 
ed in a ſtate of perpetual anarchy, without 
any balance or force in the government; 
a tate which could not have laſted long, 
but would have ended in a republic or ab- 
ſolute power, 


Mr HAurpkx. 


Yourreaſoning ſeems unanſwerable. But 
what could we do? Let Dr Laud and thoſe 
other divines wholed the King' s conſcience, 
and fixed ſuch principles in it as made him 
unfit to govern his kingdom, though w my 
many good qualities, and ſome great ones 
let them, 1 ſay, anſwer for the miſchief, 
they brought upon him and the nation, 


Ld FALKLAND. 


They were indeed much to blame ; but 
thoſe principles had gained ground before 
their times, and ſeemed the principles ot 
our Church, in oppoſition to the Jetuns, 
wao had gone too far in the other extreme, 


Mr Hamepen. 


It is a diſgrace to our Church to have 
taken up ſuch opinions ; and 1 will venture 
to propheſy, that in future times our cler- 
gy mult renounce them, or they will be 
turned againſt them by thoſe who mean 
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their deſtruction. Suppoſe a Pepiſh Rin 
on the throne; Will the clergy adhere to 
paſſive obedience and non-refiltance ? It 
they do, they deliver up their religion to 
Rome ; it they do not, their practice wall 
confute their own doctrines. 


Ld FALKLAND. 


Nature, Sir, will in-time be ſure to ſet 
right whatever opinion contradicts her great 
laws, let who will be the teacher. But, 
indeed, the more I reflect on thoſe miſera- 
ble times in which we both lived, the more 
I think it a favour of Providence to us that 
we were cut off ſo ſoon, and delivered by 
death from the evils that neceſſarily were 
coming upon us. The maſt grievaus Misfor- 
tune to a virtuous Man is to be in ſuch a ſtate, 
that he can hardly fo ad as to approve his own 
conduct. in ſuch a ſtate we both were. We 
could ſcarce make a ſtep, either forward or 
backward, without hazard of guilt, or at 
leaſt of diſhonour. We were entangled in 
connections with men who did not mean fo 
well as ourſelves, or did not judge fo right- 
ly. If we offered to ſtop them, they thought 
us too cold or falſe to the cauſe: if we went 
on with them, we run upon rocks, which 
we ſaw very clearly, but could not avoid ; 


nor yet could we ſeek a quiet retreat. The 
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times and our characters would not allow 


it. Inaction would in us have been coward. 
ice and deſertion. To complete the public 
calamities, a Religious Fury mixed itſelf, on 
both ſides, with the rage of our Civil diſ- 
ſentions, more frantic than that, more im- 
placable, more averſe to all healing mea- 
ſures. The moſt intemperate counſels were 
thought the moſt pious, and a regard to the 
laws, if they oppoſed the ſuggeſtions of 
theſe fiery Zealots, was deemed irreligion, 
This added new difficulties to what was be- 
fore but too difficult in itſelf, the ſettling of 
a nation, which no longer could put any 
confidence in the King, nor lay more re- 
ſtraints on the royal authority without de- 
ſtroying the balance of the whole conſtitu- 
tion. In this ſituation, the balls that pierced 
our hearts were directed thither by the 
hands of our gaurdian angels themſelves, 
to ſave us from horrors we could not fup- 
port, and perhaps from a guilt our natures 
abhorred. 


Mr HAurpEx. 


I think they were: and if I was again 
to return into life, the experience I have 
had would make me very cautious how 
I kindled the ſparks of Civil War in my 
country: for I have ſeen that, when once 
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7 that fire is hghted, no man can tell how | 
R far it will ſpread. It is not in the power 
« | of the head of a party to ſay to the con- | 
1 flagration, Thus far ſhalt thou go, and here 4 
- ſhalt thou ſtop. 


Ld FaLxLAND, [1 


e The converſation we have now had, as 
e well as the reflections of my own mind, 
pf would, if I were condemned to my body 
u. again, produce another effect upon me. 
e- 'They would teach me great moderation and 
of candour in my judgments of men who 
ny might differ from me in difficult ſcenes of 
e- Public action: they would entirely cure me 
le- of the /pirit of party; and they would make 
u- FF me think that, as in the Church, ſo alſo in 
ed | the State, no evil is more to be feared than 
the | an enthuſiaſtic and rancorous zeal. ; 
es, 5 
up- 
res | 
an | 
ave | 
10w | 
my 
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DAL IH, 
Lovis LE Grand. PETER THE GREAT. 


Louis. 


W Ho could have thought, when you 
were learning the trade of a ſhipwright in 
the dockyards of Holland, that you would 
become my rival in fame, and acquire, like 
me, the ſurname of Great? 


PETER. 


Which of us deſerved that title beſt, 
Poſterity will decide. But my greatnels 
appeared m that very a& which ſeemed to 
you a debaſement. 


Lovis. 


The dignity of a King does not eaſily 
ſtoop to ſuch mean employments, For my 
own part, I never cared to appear to the 
eyes of my ſubjeQs or foreigners, but in 
all the ſplendour and majeſty of royal 
power. 


— — — 
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Pre. 


Had I remained on the throne of Ruſſia, 
us my anceſtors did, environed with all the 
pomp of barbarous greatneſs, I ſhovld have 
been idolized by miy people as much, at 
leaſt, as you were by the French. My def- 
potiſm was more abſolute, their ſervitude 
was more humble. But then I could not 
have retormed their ill cuſtoms; I could 
not have taught them arts, learning, na- 
vigation, and war; I conld not have turned 
them from brutes into men. In this the 
force of my genius appeared, beyond any 
compariſon with all other kings, that J 
could think it no degradation or diminu- 
tion of greatneis, to deſcend from my 
throne, and go and work in the docks of a 
foreign republic ; to ſerve as a pri: ate ſail- 
or in my own fleets, and as à common 
ſoldier in my own army; till | had rat- 
ſed myſelf by my merit in the feveral ſteps 
and degrees of promotion. to the higheſt 
command, and given ny ſubjects a leſſon 
ot the necethi.y of a regular ſubordination 
in the ſea and land ſervice, by my own 
practice, more convincing to them than any 
inſtructions, 
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Lovis. 


I am forced to conſeſs that it was a great 
act, and that, when I thought it a mean 
one, my cenſure arnſe from the ridicule 
thrown upon it by ſome of my courtiers, 
whoſe minds were too narrow to compre- 
hend or diicern the greatueſs of your's in 
that ſituation, 


PETER. 


It was an act of nore heroiſm than any 
ever done by Alexander or Cæſar: nor 
would 1 exchange my glory with theirs, 
They both did great things; but they were 
at the head of great nations, far ſuperior 
in valour and military {kill to thoſe with 
whom they contended. I was the King of 
a barbarous people, undiſciplined, igno- 
rant, hard to inſtruct. My enemies were at 
firſt ſo ſuperior to my ſubjects, that ten 
thouſand of them could heat a hundred 
thouſand Rufſiins. They had powerful 
fleets: I had not a ſhip The King of 
Sweden was a prince of the moit intrepid 
courage, aſſiſted by generals of the molt 
conſummate knowledge in war, and ſerved 
by ſoldiers fo diſciplined, that they were 
the admiration and terror of Europe. Yet 


in the end I vanquiſhed theſe ſoldiers ; I 
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drove that prince to take refuge in Turkey; 
] won battles at ſea, as well as at land; [ 
rew-created my people; I gave them arts, 
ſcience, policy; I made them the moſt re- 
ſpeed of nations; I enabled them to keep 
all the powers of the North in awe and 
dependance, to give kings to Poland, to 
check and intimidate the Ottoman Em- 
perors, to mix with great weight in the 
affairs of all Europe. What other man 
has ever done ſuch wonders as theſe ? Read 
all therecords of ancient and modern tunes, 


and find, if you can, one fit to be put in 
compariſon with me 


Lovis. 


Your glory would indeed have been 
ſupreme and unequalled if, in civilizing 
your ſubjects, you had reformed the bruta- 
lity of your own manners, and the barba- 
rous vices of your own nature. But, alas! 


the legiſlator and reformer of Ruſſia was 
drunken and cruel. | 


PrTER. 


My drunkenneſs I confeſs : nor will I 
plead, to excuſe it, the example of Alexan- 
der. It was a ſtain on his character as well 
as mine, and it inflamed the tempers of 
both, which were by nature too fiery, into 
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extravagant paſſions of anger, and acts of 
which our reaſon, when fober, was aſham— 
ed. © Buy for my cruelty } have ſome ex- 
cuſe. Fear of puniſhment was: in the hearts 
of my barbarous ſuhjects the only principle 
of obedicnce. They could not be govern- 
ed with a mild curb and gentle hand. To 
make them reſpect the Royal Authority, it 
was neceſlary to arm it with thunder and 
lightning, and all the terrors of rage, 
You had a pliant people to govern, a peo- 
ple whole poliſhed and delicate minds 
could be ruled, like a fine managed horſe, 
with an eaſy and gentle rein. Your praiſe 
was a ſpur ſufhcient to excite them to obey 
your commands, and run the race of glory 
with all their ſtrength. The fear of ſhame 
did more with them than the fear of the 
knout could do with the Ruſſians. Your 
government might be therefore leſs rigid 
than mine; and the ſerocity of my nature 
was in ſome degree neceſſary to the great 
work I had to perform. But what excuſe 
can you find for the cruelties which you 
exerciſed on your Proteſiant ſubjects? They 
had been ever obedient and affectionate to 
you. They defired nothing but to live 
under the protection of Jaws you yourſelf 
had confirmed ; and they repaid that pro- 
tection by the moſt hearty zeal for your 
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ſervice. Yet theſe did you force, by the 


moſt inhuman ſeverities, either to quit the 
religion 1n which they were bred, and which 
their conſciences ſtill retained, or to leave 
their native land, and endure all the woes 
of perpetual exile, It makes one {ſhudder 
to think that ſuch orders conld come trom 
a gay poliſhed court, from a King engaged 
in all the elegant pleaſures which huma- 
nize and ſoſten the heart; that ſuch orders, 
I ſay, ſhould be given by him, as the moſt 
ſavage Tartars could hardly have executed 
without remorſe and compatilion ! 


Louis. 


It was not my nature, but my religion, 
that dictated theſe ſeverities. My confeſ- 


or told me they would atone for all my 
ſins. 


PETER, 


In defending yourſelf you condemn your 
religion. Had l believed in my patriarch, 
as you believed in yourprieſt, I ſhould not 
have been the great King that I was.—But 
I will preſs you no farther upon that matter. 
We have both been illuſtrious in different 
ways. The memory of us both is dear to 
our ſubjects, and they are proud of having 


obeyed us, which is the higheſt praile to a 
Vor, I. 8 
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King. But there is this capital diſtindian 
between us. Ihe pomp and pageantry o. 
ſtate were neceflary to your greatneſ: : 
mine was independent of thoſe outward 
trappings. I was great in myſelf, great 
in the energy and powers of my mind; 
great in the ſuperiority and ſovereignty of 
my ſoul over all other men. 


* 


E 


DIALOGUE II. 
PLATO. FEN ELO. 


PrAro. 


W ELcouk to Elyſium, O Thou! the 
moſt pure, the moſt gentle, the moſt refined 
diſciple of Philoſophy that the world, 
in modern times, has produced ! Sage 
Fenelon! welcome II need not name my - 
ſelf to you. Our ſouls mult, by ſympathy, 
know one another, 


FENELON. 


I know yon to be Plats, the molt ami- 
able of all the diſciples of Socrates, and the 
philoſopher of all Antiquity whom 1 the 
molt deſired to reſemble, 


PLaTo. 


Homer and Orpheus are very impatient 
to ſee you in that region of theſe happy 
fields which their thades inhibit. They 
both acknouledge you to be a great Poet, 
tho' you have never written a verſe; and 
they are now buſy in weaving for you un— 


2 
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fading wreaths of the fineſt and ſweeteſt 
Elyſian flowers. But I will lead you from 
them to the ſacred Grove of Philoſophy, 
on the higheſt hill of Elyſium, where the 
air is molt pure and moſt ſerene. I will 
conduct you to the Fountain of Wiſdom, 
in which you will ſee, as in your own writ- 
ings, the fair image of Virtue perpetually 
reflected. It will raiſe in you more lose 
than was felt by Narcifſus, when he aw 
his own face in the unruffled ſpring. But 
you ſhall not pine, as he did, for a ſhadow, 
The goddeſs herielf ſhall meet your em- 
braces, and mix with your ſoul. 


FENELON. 


T find you retain the ſame allegorical 
and poetical ſtyle which you were 10 fond 
of in ſome of your writings, Mine run 
ſometimes into poetry too, particularly in 
my Telemachus, which | meant to make a 
kind of Epic compoſition But I dare not 
rank myſelf among the great Poets, nor 
pretend to any equality in oratory with 
You, the molt eloquent of philolophers, 
on whoſe lips the Attic bees diſtilled all 
their honey. 


PrAro. 
The French language is not ſo harmo- 
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nious as the Greek; yet you have given a 
ſweetneſs and melody to it, which equally 
charms the ear and the heart. When one 
reads your Compoſitions, one thinks thar. 
one hears Apollo's lyre, ſtrung by the 
hands of the Graces, and tuned by the 
Muſes. The Idea of a pere Ming, which 
you have exhibited in your Te/emachis, far 
excels, in my own Judgment, my imagi- 
nary Republic. Your Dialogues breathe 
the pure ſpirit of Virtue, of unaffected 
good ſenſe, of jult criticiſm, of fine talte. 
They are in general as ſuperior to your 
countryman Fontenelie's, as reaſon is to 
{alle wit, or truth toaffectation. The great- 
eſt fault of them is, that tome are too thort. 


FENEL ON. 


It has been objected to them, and I am 
ſenſible of it myſelf, that they are too ſull 
of Common=-place Morals : but ] wrote them 
for the inſtruction of a young Prince; and 
one cannot too ſtrongly imprint on the 
minds of thoſe who are born to rule over 
nations the moſt ſimple truths: becauſe, 
as they grow up, the flattery of a court 
will try to diſguiſe aud hide from them 
thoſe truths, and to eradicate from their 
hearts the love of their duty, if it has not 
taken there a very deep root. 

B 3 
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+ TrAro. 


It is indeed the peculiar misfortune of 
princes, that they are often inſtructed with 
very great care in the refinements of Po- 
icy, and not taught the firſt principles of 
Moral obligations, or taught ſo ſuperficial- 
ly, that the virtusu Man is ſoon loſt in the 
corrupt Politician, But the leſſons you 
gave your young Prince are ſo graced by 
the charms of your eloquence, that the 
oldeſt and wiſeſt men may read them with 
pleaſure. All your Works are embelliſhed 
wich a ſublime and agreeable imagination, 
which gives to ſimplicity elegance, and 
dignity to the molt vulgar and obvious 
truths. I have heard, indeed, that your 
countrymen are leſs ſenſible of the beauty 
of your genius and ſtyle than ſome ot 
their neighbours. What has ſo much de- 
praved their taſte? 


FENEL ON. 


That which depraved the taſte of the 
Romans after the Age of Auguſtus; an 


immoderate love of wit, of paradox, Oi 


refinement. The works of their writers, 
like the faces of their women, muſt be 
painted and adorned with artificial embel- 
liſhments to attract their regards: and thus 


e ia .c. Os 
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the natural beauty is loſt. But it is no won- 
der if few of them eſteem mY Teſemachus in 
a Political light; the maxims inculcated 


there being ſuch as they think inconliftent . 


with the grandeur of their monarchy, and 
with the ſplendour of a refined and opus 
lent nation. They ſeem to be falling into 
opinions, that the chief end of Society is 
to procure men the pleaſures of luxury; 
that an elegant talte of voluptuous enjoy- 
ments is the perfection of merit; and that 
a king, who is gallant, magnificent, li- 
beral, who builds a fine palace, who fur- 
{hes it well with ſtatues and pictures, 
who encourages the fine arts, and makes 
them ſubſervient to every modith vice, who 
has a reltleſs ambition, a perfidions policy, 
and a ſpirit of conqueit, is better for them 
than a Numa, or a Marcus Aurelius. 
Whereas, to check the exceſſes of luxury, 
thoſe excetſes | mean which enfeeble the 
ſpirit and ſtrength of a nation; to eaſe the 
people, as much as is poſſible, of the bur- 
then of taxes; to give them the bleſſings of 
peace and tranquillity, when they can be 
obtained without loſs or dilhonour ; to 
make them frugal and hardy, and maſcu- 
line in their temper, or their bodies and 
minds, that they may be the fitter ſor war 
when it does come upon them; but above 
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all to watch over their morals, and diſcou- 
rage whatever may taint or corrupt them, 
is the great buſineſs of government, and 
ought to be always the principal obje of 
wile legiſlatures. Certainly that is the hip. 
pieft country which has moſt virtue in it: 
and to the eye of right reaſon the pooreſt 
Swiſs canton is a much nobler ſtate thay 
the kingdom of France, if it has more li- 
berty, better morals, a more ſettled tran- 
quillity, more moderation in proiperity, 
more firmnels in danger. 


PrarTo. 


Your notions are juſt, and if your coun- 
try explodes them, {he will not be long the 
firſt nation in Europe. Her declenſion is 
begun, her ruin approaches. But leſt you 
ſhould think, from the praiſe l have given 
you, that flattery can find a place in Ely- 
ſium, allow me to lament, with the grief of 
a friend, that a man ſo ſuperior to all other 
follies could give into the reverizs of a 
Madame Guyon, a diſtracted Enthuſiaſt. 
How ſtrange was it to lee the tabs great 
lights of France, you and the Pithop of 
Meaux, engaged in a controverſy, whether 
a mad woman was a Heretic or a ſaint ! 
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FexnfLovw. 


IT confeſs my own weakneſs, and the 
ridiculouſneſs of the diſpute: but did not 
you alſo give into ſome reveries abunt Di- 
vine love, in which you talked unintelligi— 
bly even to yourſelf? 


PLAro. 


I /elt ſomething more than I could ex- 
preſs. 
FEexELON. 
had my fee/inps, too, as fine and as 
lively as your's. But we ſhould both have 
done better to have avoided thoſe ſubjects, 


in which ſentiment took the place of cool 
reaſon and ſober truth, 
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DIAGCOGUES I. 
Mr Avpison, Dr Swirr. 


Dr Swirr. 


un_T, Addiſon, Fortune was exceed- 
ingly bent upon playing the fool (a hu- 
mour her Ladyſhip, as well as moit other 
ladies of very great quality is frequently 
in) when ſhe made you a Miniſter of State, 
and me a Divine! 


ADD15sSON, 


I muſt confeſs we were both of us ont 
of our elements. But you don't mean to 
infinuate, that if our deſtinies bad been 
reverſed, all would have been right? 


SWIFT. 


Yes, I do,—You would have made an 
excellent Biſhop, and I ſhould have go- 
verned Great Britain, as I did lreland, with 
an abſolute iway, while I talked of nothing 


but Liberty, Property, and to forth, 
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ADD15s0N. 


You governed the mob of Ireland; but I 
never heard that you governed the kingdom, 
A nation and a mob are different things. 


SWIFT. 


Ay; ſo you fellows that have no genius 
for Politics may ſuppoſe. But there are 
times when, by putting himſelf at the head 
of the mob, an able man may get to the 
head of the nation. Nay, there arc times 
when the nation itſelf is a mob, and may 
be treated as ſuch by a ſkilſul obſerver. 


ADDISON, 


I don't deny the truth of your axiom : 
but is there no danger that, from the vi— 
cilitudes of human affairs, the favourite 


of the mob ſhould be mobbed in his turn? 
Swirr. 


Sometimes there may; but I riſked it, 
and it anſwered my purpoſe. Aſk the 
Lord Lieutenants who were forced to pay 
court to me, inſtead of my courting them, 
whether they did not feel my ſuperiority, 
And it I could make myſelf ſo conſider— 
able when | was only a dirty Dean of St 
Patrick's, without a ſeat in either Houle of 
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parliament, what would I have done, if 
Fortune had placed me in England, unin- 
cumbered with a gown, and in a ſituation 
to make mytelt heard in the Houſe of Lords 
or of Commons ? 


ADD130N., 


Yon would doubtleſs have done very mar- 
vellous acts! Perhaps you might have then 
been as zcalous a Whig as Lord Whar- 
ton himſelf. Or, if the W highs had offend- 
ed the Stateſman, as they unhappily did 
the Bector, who knows but you might have 
brought in the Pretender? Pray let me all: 
you one queſtion between you and me. If 
you had been Firſt Miniſter under that 
Prince, would you have tolerated the Pro- 
teſtant religion, or not 


SWIFT, 


Ha! Mr Secretary, are you witty npon 
me? Do you think, becauſe Sunderland 
took a fancy to make you a great man in 
the ſtate, that he could alſo make you a: 
great in wit as Nature made me? No, no; 
wit is like grace, it maſt come ſrom above, 
You can no more get that from the King, 
than My Lords the Biſhops can 7he other, 
And though I will own you had ſome, yet 
believe me, my friend, it was no matc! 
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for mine. I think you have not vanity 
enough topretend to a competition with me. 


ADD18$0N, 


have been often told by my friends 
that 1 was father too modeſt. So, if you 
pleaſe, | will not decide this diſpute ſor 
myſelf, but reter it to Mercury, the God 
of Wit, who happens juſt now to be com- 
ing this way, with a foul he has newly 
brought to the Shades. 

Hail, divine Hermes! A queſtion of 
precedence in the claſs of Wit and Hu- 
mour, over which you preſide, having ari- 
ſen between me ard my countryman, Dr 
Swift, we beg leave -—— 

Meacuxv.— Dr Swift ! Irejoice to ſee 
you—How does my old Lad? o does 
honeſt Lemuel Gulliver? Have yon been 
in Lilliput lately, or in the Flying Iſand, 
or with your good purſe Glumadalclitch ? 
Pray, when did you eat 4 cruſt with Lord 
Peter? Is Fack\as mad till as ever? I hear 


the poor fellow is almoſt got well by more 


Tus, en 


gentle uſage. If he had but more /79d he 
would be as much in his ſenſes as brother 
Martin himſelf. But Martin, they tell me, 


bodifts, Moravians, Hutchinſoni- 


ans, who are madder than Fack was in his 
Vor. I. 
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worſt days. It is a pity you are not alive 
again to be at them, They would be ex- 
cellent food for your tooth; and a ſharp 
tooth it was, as ever was placed inthe gum 
of a mortal; ay, and a ſtrong one too, 
The hardeſt food would not break it, and 
it could pierce the thickeſt ſkulls. Indeed 
it was like one of Cerberus's teeth: one 
ſhould not have thought it belonged to a 
man --—- Mr Addiſon ! | beg your pardon; 
I ſhould have ſpoken: to you ſooner ; but 
I was fo ſtruck with the ſight of the Doc- 
tor, that I forgot, for a time, the reſpects 
due to you. 


Swirr. 


Addiſon, I think our diſpute is decided 
before the Judge has heard the cauſe. 


ADDISON. 


I own it is, in your favour, and I ſub- 
mit but 

MEerxcurty.—— Don't be diſcouraged, 
friend /ddiſon. Apollo, perhaps, would 
have given a different judgment, I ama wit, 
and a rogue, and a foe to all dignity. 
Swift and I naturally like one another. 
He worſhips me more than Jupiter, and! 
honour him more than Homer. But yet, 
I aſſure you, I have a great value for you. 
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ir Roger de Coverly, Will Honeycomb, 
Will Whimble, the Country-gentleman in the 
Freebolder, and twenty more characters, 
drawn with the fineſt ſtrokes of natural wit 
and humour in your excellent Writings, 
ſeat you very high in the claſs of my Au- 
thirs, though not quite ſo high as the Dean 
of St Patrick's. Perhaps you might have 
come nearer to him, if the decency of your 
nature, and cautiouſneſs of your judgment, 
would have given you leave. But it in the 
force and ſpirit of his wit he has the ad- 
vantage, how much does he yield to you 
in all the polite and elegant graces; in the 
fine touches of delicate ſenti nent; in de- 
veloping the ſecret ſprings of the ſoul; in 
ſhewing all the mild lights and ſhades of a 
character; in marking diſtindly every line, 
and every loft gradation of tints, which 
would eſeape the common eye! Who ever 
painted like you the beautiful parts of hu- 
man nature, and brought them out from 
under the thade even of the greateſt ſim- 
plicity, or the moſt ridiculous weakneſſes; 
ſo chat we are forced to admire, and feel 
that we venerate, even while we are laugh- 
ing! Swift could do nothing that ap- 


proaches to this. He could draw an ill face 


very well, or caricature a good one with a 
maſterly hand: but there was all his power; 
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and, if I am to ſpeak as a God, a worthleſs 
power it is. Your's is divine, It tends to 
1nprove and exalt human nature, 


SWIFT. 


Pray, good Mercury, (if I may have 
leave to fay a word for myſelt) do you 
think that my talent was of no vie to cr- 
rect human nature? Is whipping ot no ute 
to mend naughty boys? 

Mercury. Men are not ſo patient of 
whipping as boys; and I ſeldom have 
known a rough ſatiriſt mend them. But 
I will allow that you have done ſome good 
in that way, though not half ſo muca as 
Addiſon did in his, And now you are He, 
if Pluto and Proſerpine would take my ad- 
vice, they {hould diipoſe of you both in 
this manner.— When any hero cames hi— 
ther from earth who wants to be humbied, 
(as molt heros do) they ſhould ſet Swi? 
upon him to bring him down. The ſame 
good office he may frequently do to a faint 
ſwoln too much with the wind of {piritual 
pride; or to a puiloſopher vain of his wiſdom 
and virtue. He will ſoon thow the firſt that 
he cannot be holy without being humble; 
and the laſt, that with all his boaſted mo- 
rality, he is but a better kind of Yah. | 
would alſo have him apply his anteceſine- 
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ie waſh to the painted ſace of female va- 
yanity, and his rod, which draws blood at 
every ſtroke, to the hard back of infolent 
ſolly, or petulant wit. But you, Mr Aa- 
diſen, ſhould be employed to comfort and 
raiſe the ſpirits of thoſe whoſe good and 
noble ſouls are dejected with a ſenſe of 
ſome infirmities in their nature. To them 
you ſhould hold your fair and charitable 
Mirrour, which would bring to their ſight 
all their hidden perfections, caſt over the 
reſt a ſoftening ſhade, and put them in a 
temper fit for Elyſium.— Adieu: I mult 
now return to my buſineſs above. 


EN 


DIALOGUE V. 


UrveskESs. CIRcx. 
In Circe's Ifland “. 


CiR ck. 


Yov will go, then, U/y/25? but why will 
you go? I deſire you to ſpeak the thoughts 
of your heart. Speak without reſerve,— 
What carries you from me? 


ULYSSES. 


Pardon, Goddeſs, the weakneſs of hu- 
man nature. My heart will ſigh for my 
Country. It is a tenderneſs which all my 
attachment to you cannot overcome. 


CiRCE. 
'This is not all, I perceive you are a- 


* This can't be properly called a Dialogue of the 
Dead ; but there 1s one of the ſame kind among 
Cambray's Dialaguct, between Ulyſſes and his com- 
panion Grillus, when turned to a Boar by the en- 
chantments of Circe, and two ot three others, ſup- 
poſed to have paſt between perſons alive, 
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ſraid to declare your whole mind: but 
what do you fear? My terrors are gone. 
The proudeſt goddeſs on earth, when ſhe 
has favoured a mortal as I have favoured 
you, has laid her divinity and power at hi 
feet. ; 


Urrss ES. 


It may be ſo, while there ſtill remains in 
her heart the fondneſs of love, or in her 
mind the fear of ſhame. But you, Circe, 
are above thoſe vulgar ſenſations, 


CiRCE. 


I underſtand your caution; it belongs 
to your character; and therefore, to take 
all diffidence from you, I ſwear by Styx 
I will do no harm to you or your friends, 
for any thing which you ſay, though it 
ſhould offend me ever ſo much ; but will 
ſend you away with all marks of my friend- 
ſhip. Tell me now truly, what pleaſures 
you hope to enjoy in the barren Iſland of 
Ithaca, which can compenſate for thoſe 
you leave in this paradiſe, exempt from all 
cares, and overflowing with all delights ? 


ULyYSsSEs. 


The pleaſures of Virtue ; the ſupreme 
happineſs of doing good, Here I do no- 
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thing. My mind is in a palſy. Its ſacul. 
ties are benumbed. I long to return into 
action again, that I may employ thoſe ta- 
Jents and virtues which I have cultivated 
from the carlieſt days of my youth. Toils 
and cares fright not me. They are the 
exerciſe of my ſoul; they keep it in health 
and in vigour, Give me again the fie!ds of 
of Troy, rather then theſe vacant groves. 
There I could reap the bright harveſt of 
glory; here | am hid from the eyes of 
mankind, and begin to appear contempti— 
ble in my own. The Image of my former 
ſelf haunts, und ſeems to upbraid me where- 
ever I go. I meet it under the gloom cf 
every ſhade: it even intrudes itlelf into 
your preſence, and chides me from your 
arms. O Goddeſs ! unleſs you have power 
to lay that troubleſome ſpirit, unleſs you 
can make me forget myſelf, I cannot be 
happy here. I thall every day be more 
wretched. 


Cixck. 


May not a wiſe and good man, who has 
ſpent all his youth in active liſe and ho- 
nourable danger, when he begins to decliue, 
have leave to retire, and enjoy the reſt of 
his days in quiet and pleaſure ? 
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ULltyssEs. 


No retreat can be honourable to a wiſe 
and good man, but in company with the 
Mutes. 1 am deprived of that ſacred ſo— 
ciety here. The Mates wil! not inhabit 
the abodes of voluptuouſneſs and ſenſual 
pleaſure. How can | itndy, how can [ 
think, while ſo many bea'ls (and the worlt 
beaits I know are men turned 1nto beaſts) 
are howling, or roaring, or grunting a- 
bout me ? 


Circe. 


There is ſomething in this; but this is 
not all. You ſuppreſs the itrongelt reaſon 
that draws you to Ithaca. There is an- 
other image, beſides that of your former 
ſelf, which appears wo you in all parts of 
this Iſland; which follows your walks; 
which interpoſes itſelf between you and 
me, and chides you from my arms. It is 
Penelope, Uly/es; | know it is. Don't 
pretend to deny it. You ſigh for her in 
my boſom itſelf.— And yet the is not an 
immortal. She is not, as lam, endowed 
with the gift of nnfading youth. Several 
years have palt ſince her's has been faded, 
Ithink, without vanity, that ſhe was never 
ſo handſome as I. But what is ſhe now? 
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ULyssEs. 


You have told me yourſelf, in a former 
converſation, when | inquiredof you about 
her, that the is true to my bed, and as for d 
of me now, aftet twenty years abſence, as 
when I left her to go to Troy, | left her 
in the bloom of her youth and her beauty. 
How much mult her conitaney have been 
tried ſince that time! How meritorious is 
her fidelity! Shall { reward her with falſe- 
hood? Shall 1 forget her who can't for- 
get me; who has nothing ſo dear to her as 
my remembrance ? 


Cixck. 


Her love is preſerved by the continual 
hope of your ſpeedy return. Take that 
hope from her; let your companions re- 
turn, and let her know that you have fix- 
ed your abode here with me, that you have 
fixed it for ever; let her know that the is 
free to diſpoſe of her heart and her hand 
as the pleaſes; ſend my picture to her; 
bid her compare it with her own face: if 
all this does not cure her of the remains of 
her paſſion, if you don't hear of her mar- 
Tying Eurymachus in a twelvemonth, I un- 
derſtand nothing of womankind, 
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ULYSSES. 


O crnel Goddeſs! why will you force 
me to tell you thoſe truths I with to con- 
ceal ? If by ſuch unjuſt, ſuch barbarous, 
uſage 1 could loſe her heart, it would 
break mine. How ſhould I endure the tor- 
ment of thinking that I had wronged ſnch 
a wiſe? What could make me amends for 
her not being mine, for her being another's? 
Don't frown, Circe ; I own (ſince you will 
have me ſpeak) I own You could not. 
With all your pride of immortal beauty, 
with all your magical charms to aſſiſt thoſe 
of Nature, you are not ſuch a powerful 
charmer as ſhe, You feel dere, and you 
give it: but you never felt ſove, nor can 
you inſpire it. How can I love one who 
would have degraded me into a beaſt ? Pe- 
nelope raiſed me into a hero. Her love en- 
nobled, invigorated, exalted my mind. She 
bid me go to the Siege of Troy, though 
the parting with me was worſe than death 
to herſelf. She bid me expole myſelf there 
to all perils among the foremoſt heros of 
Greece, though her poor heart trembled 
to think of the leaſt | ſhould meet, and 
would have given all its own blood to ſave 
a drop of mine, Then there was ſuch a 
conformity in all our inclinations ! When 
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Minerva taught me the leſſons of wiſdom, 
{he loved to be preſent ; the heard, the re- 
tained the moral inſtructions, the ſublime 
truths of Nature : ſhe gave them back to 
me ſoftened and ſweetened with the pecu- 
liar graces of her own mind. When we 
unbent our thoughts with the charms of 
Poetry, when we read together the Poems 
of Orpheus, Mufzus, and Linus, with what 
talte did ſhe mark every excellence in them! 
My feelings were dull compared to her's, 
She ſeemed herſelf to be the Muſe who had 
inſpired thoſe verſes, and had tuned their 
Iyres to infule into the hearts of mankind 
the love of wildom and virtue, and the 
fear of the gods. How beneficent was ſhe, 
how good. to my people! What care did 
ſhe take to inſtruct them in the finer and 
more elegant arts; to relieve the neceſ- 
fities of the ſick and the aged; to ſuper- 
intend the education of children; to do 
my ſubjects every good office of kind in- 
terceſſiom; @ lay before me their wants, 
to aſſiſt their petitions; to mediare for thoſe 
who were objects of mercy, to ſue for thoſe 
who deſerved the favours of the crown, 
And: ſhall I baniſh myſelf for ever from 
ſuch a conſort ? Shall I give up her ſociety 
for the brutal joys of a ſenſual life, keeping 
indeed the form of a man, but having loſt 
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the human ſou], or at leaſt ail its noble and 
godlike powers ? Oh Circe, forgive me; 
can't bear the thought. 


Circe, 


Be gone — don't imagine I aſk you to 
ſtay. The Daughter of the Sun is not fo 
mean-ſpirited as to ſollicit a mortal to lhare 
her happinels with her. It is a happineſs 
which [| find you cannot enjoy. | pity you 
and deſpiſe you. That which you ſeem to 
value ſo much I have no notion of. All 
you have ſaid ſeems to me a jargon of ſen- 
timents fitter for a filly woman than tor a 
great man, Go, read, and ipin too, it 
you pleaſe, with your wife. I forbid you 
to remain another day in my Ifland. You 
ſhall have a fair wind to carry you from it. 
After that, may every ſtorm that Neptune 
can raiſe purſue and overwhelm you. Be 
gone, I ſay; quit my ſight, 


ULyssEs* 


Great Goddeſs, I obey —— but remem- 
ber your oath. — 


Vor. I. D 
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DIALOGUE Vl. 


Mercury. 


An Engliſh DutLLIsST. 
A North- American SAVAGE. 


The DuELLI1sT. 


Mexrcusr, Charon's Boat is on the 
other ſide of the water : allow me, be- 
fore it returns, to have ſome converſation 
with the North- American Savage whom 
you bronght hither at the ſame time as you 
conducted me to the Shades. I never ſaw 
one of that ſpecies before, and am curious 
to know what the animal is. He looks 
very grim.— Pray, Sir, what is your 
name ? I underſtand you ſpeak Engliſh. 


SAVAGE. 


Yes, I learnt it in my childhood, ha- 
ving been bred for ſome years in the town 
of New York. But, before I was a man, I 
returned to my countrymen, the valiant 
Mohawks ; and being cheated by one of 
your's in the ſale of ſome rum, I never 
cared to have any thing to do with them 
afterwards, Let I took up the hatchet tor 
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them, with the reſt of my Tribe, in the war 
againſt France, and was killed while I was 
out upon a ſcalping party. But I died 
very well ſatished : for my friends were 
victorious, and before I was ſhot 1 had 
ſcalped ſeven men and five women and 
children. In a former war I had done 
ſtill greater exploits My name is The 
Bloody Bear : it was given me to expreſs 
my fierceneſs and valour. 


DvuELLIsT. 


Bloody Bear, I reſpet you, and am much 
your humble ſervant, My name is Ton 
Puſhwell, very well known at Arthur's. I 
am a gentleman by my birth, and by pro- 
feſhon a gameiter and man of honour. I 
have killed men in tair fighting, in ho- 
nourable ſingle combat, but don't under- 


ſtand cutting the throats of women and 
children. 


SAVAGE, 


Sir, that is our way of making war. 
Every nation has it own cuſtoms. But by 
the grimneſs of your countenance, and that 
hole in your breaſt, | preſume you were 
killed, as I was myſelf, in tome ſcalping 
party. How happened it that your ene- 
my did not take off your ſcalp ? 
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DveLLIST. 


Sir, I was killed in a duel, A friend of 
mine had lent me ſome money. After 
two or three years, being in great want 
himſelf, he aſked me to pay him. I thought 
his demand an affront to my honour, and 
ſent him a challenge. We met in Hyde- 
Park. The fellow could not fence: I was 
the adroiteſt ſwordſman in England. I 
gave him three or four wounds, but at liſt 
he run upon me with ſuch impetuoſity, that 
he put me out of my play, and I could not 
prevent him from whipping me through 
the lungs. I died the next day, as a man 
of honour ſhould, without any ſnivelling 
ſigns of repentance : and he will follow 
me ſoon, for his ſurgeon has declared his 
wounds to be mortal It is ſaid that his 
wife is dead of her fright, and that his 
family of ſeven children will be undone by 
his death. Sol am well revenged, and that 
is a comfort. For my part, I had no wife. 
- I always hated marriage: my whore 
will take good care of herſelf, and my 
children are provided for at the Foundling 
Hoſpital. | 


SAVAGE. 


Mercury, I won't go in a boat with that 
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fellow. He has murdered his countryman : 
he has murdered his friend: I fay, 1 won't 
go in a boat with that fellow. I will ſwim 
over the river: | can ſwim like a duck. 


MERCURY. 


Swim over the Styx! it muſt not be 
done ; it is againſt the laws of Pluto's em- 
pire. You muſt go in the Boat, and be 
quiet. 


SAVAGE. 


Don't tell me of laws: I am a Savage: 
1 value no laws. Talk of laws to the 
Engliſhman : there are laws in his coun- 
try, and yet you ſee he did not regard them: 
for they could never allow him to kill his 
ſellow · lubject, in time of peace, becauſe he 
aſked him to pay a debt. I know that the 
Evglith are a barbareus nation ; but they 
can't be ſo brutal as to make ſuch things 
lawful. 


Mrxcvry. 


You reaſon well againſt him. But how 
comes it that you are fo offended with 
murder? you, who have maſſacred wo- 
men in their fleep, and children in the 
cradle ? 
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SAVAGE, 


I killed none but my enemies: I never 
killed my own countrymen : I never killed 
my friend, — Here, take my blanket, and 
let it come over in the Boat; but ſee that 
the murderer does not fit upon it, or touch 
it, If he does, I will burn it in the fire [ 
fee yonder. Farewell.— I am reſolved to 
to ſwim over the water. 


MErcuRy. 


By this touch of my wand I take all 
thy ſtrength from thee, —Swim now, if 
thou canſt. 


SAVAGE, 


This is a very potent Enchanter. — Re- 
ſtore me my ſtrength, and I will obey thee, 


Mcexcusy. 


I reſtore it ; but be orderly, and do as 
J bid you; otherwiſe worſe will befall you. 


DveLLIsT. 


Mercury, leave him to me: I'll tutor 
him for you. Sirrah Savage, doſt thou 
pretend to be aſhamed of my company ! 
Doſt thou know that I have kept the belt 
company in England ? 
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SAVAGE. 


I know thou art a ſcoundrel.—Not pay 
thy debts ! kill thy friend who lent thee 
money, for aſking thee for it! Get out of 
my ſight. I will drive thee into Styx. 


Mercury. 


Stop—l command thee. No violence. 
—Talk to him calmly. 


SAVAGE. 


I muſt obey thee.—Well, Sir, let me 
know what merit you had, to introduce 
you into good company ? What could 
you do. 


DvuEeLLi1sT. 


Sir, I gamed, as I told you.—Beſides, 
I kept a good table. [ eat as well as 
any man in England or France. 


SAVAGE. 


Eat ! did you ever eat the chine of a 
Frenchman, or his leg, or his ſhoulder ! 
There is fine eating! J have cat twenty.— 
My table was always well ſerved. My wife 
was the beſt cook for the dreſſing of man's 
fleſh in all North-America. You will not 
pretend to compare your eating with mine? 
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DverLLI3T, 
] danced very finely. 
SAVAGE, 


Fil dance with thee for thy ears. ——1 
can dance all day long. I can dance the 
IWar-Dance with more ſpirit and vigour 
than any man of my nation. Let ns ſce 
thee begin it. How thou ſtandeſt like a 
polt! Has Mercury (ſtruck thee with his 
enfeebling rod ? or art thou aſhamed to 
let us ſee how awkward thou art? If he 
would permit me, I would teach thee to 
dance in a way that thou haſt not yet 
learnt. 1d make thee caper and leap like 
a buck. But what elſe canſt thou do, thou 
bragging raſcal ? 


DvueLLI1sT. 


O Heavens! muſt I bear this! What 
can I do with this fellow? I have neither 
ſword nor piſtol ; and his ſhade ſeems to 
be twice as ſtrong as mine. 


MERrcuRyY. 


You muſt anſwer his queſtions. It was 
your own deſire to have a converſation 
with him. He is not well bred ; but he 
will tell you ſome truths which you mult 
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hear in this place, It would have been 
well for you if you had heard them above. 
He aſked you what you could do beſides 
cating aud dancing, 


DUELLI1ST. 
I ſung very agreeably, 
SAVAGE, 


Let me hear you ſing your Death Song, 
or the War Whoop. I challenge you to 
ſing.—The fellow is mute. —Mercury, this 
is a /iar.—He tells us nothing but /ies. 
Let me pull out his tongue. 


DvueLLIsT. 


The lie given nel Hand alas! I dare not 
reſent it. Oh what a diſgrace to the fa- 


mily of the Puſpwells! This, indeed, is 


Damnation. 
MERrcuay. 


Here, Charon, take theſe two ſavages to 
your care. How far the barbariſm of the 
Mohawk will excuſe his horrid atts | leave 
Minos to judge: but the Engliſhman, what 
excuſe can he plead? The cuſtom of duel- 
ling? A bad excuſe at the beſt ! but in 
his caſe it cannot avail. The ſpirit that 
made him draw his ſword in this combat 
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againſt his friend is not that of Henzur; 
it is the ſpirit of the Furies, of Alecto her- 
ſelf, To her he muſt go, for ſhe hath 
long dwelt in his mercileis boſom, 


SAVAGE. 


If he is to be puniſhed, turn him over to 
me. I underitand the art of tormenting, 
Sirrih, | begin with this Aion your breech. 
Get you into the Boat, or I'll give you an- 
other. I am impatient to have you con- 
demned. 


DvELLI1sT. 


Oh my honour, my honour ! to what 
infamy art thou fallen ! 
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DIALOGUE VIL 


PLiny THE ELDER. 
PLINY THEY OUNGER., 


PLiny the ELDER. 


y Þ HE account that you give me *, ne- 
phew, of your behaviour amidlt the ter- 
rors and perils that accompanied the firſt 
eruption of Veſuvius, does not pleate me 
much : there was more ol vanity in it than 
true magnanimity. Nothing is great that 
is unnatural and affected. When the earth 
ſhook beneath you, when the heavens were 
obſcured with ſulphureous clouds full of 


aſhes and cinders thrown up from the 


bowels of the new-formed volcano, when 
all Nature ſeemed on the brink of deſtruc- 
tion, to be reading Livy, and making Ex- 
tracts, as if all had been ſafe and quiet 
about you, was an abſurd affectation. To 
meet danger with courage is the part of 
a man; but to be inſenſible of it is brutal 
{tupidity; and to pretend inſenſibility, 


* V. C. Plinii Epiſt. I. vi. Ep. 20. 
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where it cannot exiſt, is ridiculons falſe. 
neſs, When you afterwards refuſed to 
leave your aged mother, and fave yourſelf 
without her by flight, you indeed acted 
nobly. It was alſo becoming a Roman 
to keep up her ſpirits amidſt ail the hor- 
rors of that dreadful ſcene, by ſhewing 
yourſelt undiſmayed and courageous. But 
the merit and glory of this part of your 
conduct is ſunk by the other, which gives 
an air of oſtentation and vanity to the 
whole. 


Prixny the YorncGrs. 


That vulgar minds ſhould ſuppoſe my 
attention to my ſtudies in ſuch a cunjunc- 
ture unnatural and affected, I ſhould not 
much wonder; but that you would blame 
it as ſuch, I did not expect; you who ap- 
proached (till nearer than I to the fiery 
ſtorm, and died by the ſuffocating heat oi 
the vapour, 


PLixy the ELDER. 


I died, as a good and brave man ought 
to die, in doing my duty *. Let me recall 
to your memory all the particulars, and 


then you {hall judge yourſelf on the diffe- 


V. Epiſt. xvi. I. 6. 
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rence of your conduct and mine. I was 
the Prefect of the Roman fleet which then 
lay at Miſenum. Upon the firſt account 
I received of the very unuſual cloud that 
appeared in the air, I ordered a veſſel to 
carry me out to ſome diſtance from the 
ſhore, that I might the better obſerve the 
phenomenon, and try to diſcover its nature 
and cauſe, This I did as a philoſopher, 
and it was a curioſity proper and natural 
to a ſearching, inquiſitive mind. I offered 
to take you with me, and ſmely you ſhould 
have deſired to go; for Livy might have 
been read at any other time, aud ſuch 
ſpectacles are not frequent; but you re- 
mained fixed and chained down to your 
book with a pedantic attachment. When 
I came out from my houte, I found all the 
people forſaking their dwellings, and flying 
to the ſea as the ſafeſt retreat. To adſt 
them and all others who dwelt on the 
coaſt, I immediately ordered the fleet to 
put out, and ſailed with it round the whole 
bay of Naples, ſteering particularly to thoſe 
parts of the ſhore where the danger was 
greateſt, and from whence the inhabitants 
were endeavouring to eſcape with the moſt 
trepidation, Thus I ſpent the whole day, 
and preſerved by my care ſome thouſands 


of lives; noting at the ſame time, with a 
Vor. I. 
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ſteady compoſure and freedom of mind, 
the ſeveral forms and phenomena of the 
eruption. Towards night, as we ap- 
proached to the foot of Veſuvius, all the 
gallies were covered with aſhes and em- 
bers, which grew hotter and hotter; then 
ſhowers of pumice ſtones and burnt and 
broken Pyrites began to fall on our heads ; 
and we were ſtopt by the obſtacles which 
the ruins of the mountain had ſuddenly 
formed, by falling into the ſea, and almoſt 
filling it up on that part of the coaſt. I 
then commanded my pilot to ſteer to the 
villa of my friend Pomponianus, which, 
you know, was lituated in the inmolt re- 
ceſs of the bay. The wind was very fa- 
vourable to carry me thither, but would 
not allow him to put off from the ſhore, 
as he wiſhed to have done. We were 
therefore conſtrained to paſs the night in 
his houſe. They watched, and I ſlept; 
till the heaps of pumice ſtones which fell 
from the clouds, that had now been im- 
pelled to that fide of the bay, roſe ſo high 
in the area of the apartment I lay in, that 
1 could not have got out had 1 ſtaid any 
longer, and the earthquakes were ſo vio- 
lent, as to threaten every moment the fall 
of the hovſe. We thereſore thought it 
more ſafe to go into the open air, guard» 
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ing our heads as well as we could with 
pillows tied upon them. The wind con- 
tinuing adverſe, and the ſea very rough, 
we remained on the ſhore till a ſulphure- 
ous and fiery vapour oppreſſed my weak 
lungs, and ended my lite. In all this 1 
hope that I acted as the duty of my Ration 
required, and with true magnanimity, But 
on this occaſion, and in many other parts 
of your life, I muſt ſay, my dear nephew, 
that there was a vanity mixed with your vir- 
tue which hurt and diſgraced it. Without 
that you would have been one of the wor- 
thieſt men that Rome has produced ; for 
none ever excelled you in the integrity of 
your heart and greatneſs of your ſenti- 
ments. Why would you loſe the ſubſtance 
of glory by ſeeking the ſhadow ?—Your 
eloquence had the ſame fault as your man- 
ners: it was too affetted. You profeſſed 
to make Cicero your guide and your 
pattern; but when ons reads his Pane- 
gyric upon Julius Ceſar, in his oration 
tor Marcellus, and your's upon Trajan, 
the firſt ſeems the language of Nature and 
Truth, raiſed and dignified with all the 
majeſty of the moſt ſublime eloquence : the 
latter appears the ſtudied harangue of a 


florid Rhetorician, more deſirous to ſhine, 
2 
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and to ſet off his own wit, than to extol 
the great man he was praiſing, 


F 


PLINnY the YOUNGER. 


I have too high a reſpect for you, uncl“, 
to queition your judgment either of my 
life or my writings. They might both 
have been better, if I had not been tov 
ſolicitous to render them perfect. But it 
is not for me to ſay much on that ſubject. 
Permit me, therefore, to returnto the ſub- 
jet on which we began our converſation, 
What a direful calamity was the eruption 
of Veſuvius, which you have now been 
deſcribing? Don't you remember the 
beauty of that charming coaſt, and of the 
mountain itſelf, before it was broken and 
torn with the violence of thoſe ſudden 
fires that forced their way through it, 
and carried deſolation and ruin over all 
the neighbouring country ? The foot of it 
was covered with corn fields and rich 
meadows, interſperſed with fine villas, and 
magnificent towns: the fides of it were 
cloathed with the beſt vines in Italy, pro- 
ducing the richeſt and nobleſt wines. How 
quick, how unexpected, how dreadful the 
change! All wasat once overwhelmed with 
aſhes, and cinders, and fiery torrents, pre- 
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ſenting to the eye the moſt diſmal ſcene of 
horror and deſtruction ! 


PlIN Y the ELDtR. 


You paint it very truly,—But has it ne- 
veroccurred to your mind that this change 
is an emblem of that which muit happen 
to every rich, luxurious (tate. While the 
inhabitants of it are ſunk in voluptuoul- 
neſs, while all is ſmiling around them, and 
they think that no evil, no danger 1s nigh, 
the ſeeds of deſtruction are fermenting 
within; and, breaking out on a ſudden, 
lay waſte all their opulence, all their de- 
lights; till they are left a ſad monument 
ot Divine wrath, and of the fatal effects 
of internal corruption. 
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DIALOCUES-VHI. 
FERNAN DO CorkTEZ, WILLIAM Px. 


CorRTEZ. 


Is it poſſible, Nilliam Penn, that you 
ſhould compare your glory with mine! 
The planter of a ſmall colony in North 
America preſume to vie with the great 
conqueror of the Mexican empire ! 


PexN. 
Friend, I pretend to no glory the 
Lonp preſerve me from it. All glory 


is his ; but this I ſay, that I was 1, 
inſtrument in a more glorious work than 
that done by chee; incomparably more 
glorious, 


CorTEz. 


Doſt thou not know, William Penn, that 
with leſs than ſix hundred Spaniſh foot, 
eighteen horſe, and a few ſmall pieces of 
cannon, | fought and defeated innumera- 
ble armies of very brave men, dethroned 
an emperor who had been raiſed to the 


li 
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throne by his valour, and excelled all his 
countrymen in the ſcience of war, as much 
as they excelled all the reſt of the Welt- 
Indian nations? that I made him my pri- 
ſoner in his own capital; and, after he 
had been depoſed by his ſubjects, van- 
quiſhed and took Guatimozin, his ſucceſ- 
ſor, and accompliſhed my conquelt of the 
whole Empire, which 1 annexed to the 
Spanith crown ? Doſt thou not know, that, 
in doing theſe wonderful acts, I ſhowed as 
much courage as Alexander the Great, as 
much prudence as Cæſar? That by my 
policy I ranged under my banners the 
powerful commonwealth of Tlaſcala, and 
brought them to ſerve me in ſubduing the 
Mexicans, though with the loſs of their 
own independence ? and that, to crown 
my glory, when the Govergor of Cuba, 
Velaſquez, would have taken my com- 
mand from me, and ſacrificed me to his 
envy and jealouſy, | drew from him his 
troops, and joined them to my own, ſhow- 
ing myſelf as ſuperior to all other Spa- 
niards as I was to the Indians ? 


PENN. 


I know that thou waſt as fierce as a 
lion, and as ſubtle as a ſerpent. The de- 
vil, perhaps, may place thee as high in his 
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black lift of heros as Alexander or Cæſar. 
It is not my buſineſs to interfere with him 
in ſettling thy rank. But hark thee, friend 
Cortez What right hadſt thou, or the 
King of Spain himſelf, to the Mexican em- 
pire? Anſwer me that. 


Cox TE Z. 
The Pope gave it to my Maſter. 
A PENN. 


The devil offered to give our Lox all 
the kingdoms of the earth, and I ſuppoſe 
the Pope, as his Vicar, gave thy maſter 
this; in return for which he /ell down and 
worſhipped him, like an Idolater as he was. 
But ſuppoſe the high prieſt of Mexico had 
taken it into his head to give Spain to Mon- 
tezuma, would his right have been good? 


CorTEz. 


Theſe are queſtions of caſuiſtry, which 
it is not the buſineſs of a ſoldier to decide; 
we leave that to gownſmen. But pray, 
Mr Penn, what right had you to the Pro- 
vince you ſettled ! 


PenN. 


An honeſt right of fair purchaſe. We 
gave the Indians ſome things which they 
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wanted from ns, and they gave us lands 
which they did not want. All was ami- 
cably agreed on, pot a drop of blood thed 
to ſtain our acquiſition, 


CorTEz. 


I am afraid there was a little aud 
in the purchaſe. Thy followers, Lillian 
Penn, are ſaid to think cheating, m a quiet 
and tuber way, no mortal fin. 


PENN. 


The ſaints are always calumniated by 
the ungodly. But it was a ſight for an 
angel to behold with delight, to ſee the 
Colony which [I ſettled ! To ſee us living 
among the Indians like innocent lambs, 
not devouring them like ravenous wolves, 
as thou didſt, and thy bloody companions |! 
To ſee the whole country, that was before 
a wild deſert, made as fertile and fair as 
the Garden of Gop! O Fernando Cortez! 
Fernando Cortez! Didſt thou leave Mexico 
in that ſtate? No, thou hadſt turned that 
fertile and populous region into a deſert, 
a deſert flooded with blood. Dolt thou 
remember that horrid ſcene, when the no- 
ble Emperor Guatimozin was ſtretched by 
thy ſoldiers on hot burning coals, to make 
him diſcover into what part of the Mexi- 
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can Lake he had thrown the royal trea- 
ſures? Are not his groans ever ſounding 
in the ears of thy confcience? Do not 
they rend thy hard heart, and ſtrike thce 
with more horror than the yells of the 


Furies ? 
CorTEzZ. 


Alas! I was not preſent when that dire 
act was done. Had I been there, I would 
have forbidden it. My nature was mild, 


PENN. 


Thou waſt the captain of that band of 
robbers who did this horrid deed. Thou 
didſt enable them to commit it by the 
advantage they drew from thy counſels and 
conduct. And thy {ſkill ſaved them after- 
wards from the vengeance that was due to 
fo enormous a crime. Ihe enraged Mexi- 
cans would have properly puniſhed them 
for it, if they had not had thee for their 
general, thou Lieutenant of Satan. 


CorTEzZ 


The ſaints, I find, can rail, William 
Penn. But how do you hope to prelerve 
this fine Colony which you have ſettled? 
If the Indians ſhould always continue at 
peace with your ſucceſſors there, the French 
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will not. Are the inhabitants of Penſyl- 
vania to make war againlt f with 
prayers and with preaching ? if ſo, that 
Garden of Gop which you ſay you have 
planted, will ſoon be their prey, and they 
will take from you your property, laws, 
and religion. 


PEV. 


The Lonp's will be done. The LoRD 
will defend us, if it be his good pleaſure. 


CORTEZ. 


Is this the wiſdom of a great legiſlator ! 
I have heard ſome of your countrymen 
compare you to Solon ! Did Solon, think 
you, give laws to a people, and leave thoſe 
laws and that people expoſed to the mercy 
of every invader? The firſt buſinels of le- 
giſlature is to provide a military ſtrength 
that may ſecure the whole fabric and ſy- 
ſtem from ruin. If a houſe is built in a 
land of robbers, without a gate, or a bolt, 
or a bar to defend it from their attempts, 
what matters it how well-proportioned, or 
how commodious the architecture of it 
may be? ls it richly furniſhed wit hin? the 
more it will tempt the robbers to come 
and plunder its wealth. The world, Wil- 
liam Penn, is all a land of robbers. Any 
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ſtate or commonwealthereCed therein mul 
be well fenced and ſecured by good mili- 
tary inſtitutions 5 or the finer, the wiſer, 
the happier it is in all other reſpects, the 
greater will be its danger, the more ſurz 
its deſtruction. Perhaps the neighbouring 
Engliſh colonies may for a while protect 
your's from the Indians and French ; but 
that precarious ſecurity cannot always pre- 
ſerveyou, Your plan of government mult 


be changed, or your Colony will be loſt. 
Prxx. 


* Theſe are ſuggeſtions of human wiſ- 
dom. Thedottrines I held were inſpired; 
they came from above. 


CorRTEzZ. 


It is blaſphemy to ſay, that any fell 
could come from the Fountain of Wiſdi. 
Whatever is inconſiſtent with the great 
laws of Nature, and with the neceſſary (tate 
of human ſociety, cannot be inſpired by 
the Divinity. Self- defence is as neceſſary to 
nations as men; and ſhall particulars 
have a right, which nations have not! 
True religion, William Penn, 1s the per- 
fedion of reaſon. Fanaticiſm is the dit- 
grace, the deſtruction of reaſon, 
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Prax, 


Though what thou ſayeſt ſhould be true, 
it does not come well [rom thy unhallowed 
mouth. A Papr/t talk of rea/on! Go to 
the Inquiſition, and tell them ot reaſon and 
the great Laws of Nature. They will 
broil thee, as thy ſoldiers broiled the un— 
happy Guatimozin. Why doſt thou turn 
pale ? Is it the name vf the luquitition, or 
thename of Guatimozin that troubles thy 
ſoul? O wretched man! who watt an 
inſtrument to carry into ſo vaſt a part of 
America that helliſh tribunal. "Tremble 
and fhake when thou thinkeſt that every 
murder which they have committed, every 
torture they have inflicted on the innocent 
Indians is owing to thee. Thou muſt an- 
ſwer to Gop for all their inhumanicy, all 
their injuſtice. What wouldſt thou give 
to part with the renown of thy wars and 
thy conqueſts, and to have a conſcience as 
pure and unſullied as mine ? 


CorTEz. 


I feel the force of thy words. They 
pierce me like daggers, I can never, ne- 
ver, be happy, while I remember the ills 
I have cauſed. Yet I thought I did 


right. I thought I laboured to advance the 
Vor. I. F 
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glory of Gop, and propagate in the remo- 
teſt parts of the earth his holy religion, 
He will be merciful to well deſigning and 
pious error. Thou, too, wilt have need 
of that gracious indulgence ; though not, 
I own, ſo much as I. 


PE. 


Aſk thy heart, whether ambition was 
not thy real motive, and zeal thepretence ? 


CorTEz. 


Aſk thine whether thy zeal had no 
worldly views, and whether thou didſt be- 


lieve all the nonſenſe of the ſe& thou waſt 
Self-exa- 


pleaſed to eſpouſe. Adieu. 
mination requires retirement. 


CY 
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Marcus PorTrtus Caro. 
Mes$SaLLA Convinus, 


Caro. 


O H 77efalla lis it then poſſible that 
what ſome of our countrymen tell me 
ſhould be true? is it poſſible that you could 
live the courtier of Octavius, that you 
could accept of employinents and honours 
from him, from the tyrant of your country; 
you, the brave, the noble-minded, the 
virtuous Meſſalla; you, whom, I remem- 
ber, my ſon-in-law Brutus has olten ex- 
tolled as the moit promiſing youth in Rome, 
tutored by Philoſophy, trained up in arms, 
ſcorning all thoſe ſott pleaſures that re- 
concile men to an caly andindolent ſervi— 
tude, fit for the rougheſt tatks ot honour 
and virtue, fit to live or to die a freeman? 


bIESSALLA» 
Cato, I revere both your life and your 
death: but the laſt, I am (ure, did no good 
to your country, and the former would 
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have done more, if you could have miti- 
rated a little the ſternneſs of your virtue; 
I will not ſay of your pride. For my 
own part, I adhered with conſtant inte— 
grity to the Republic, while ſhe exiſted. 7 
fought for her at Philippi, under the only 
commander who, if he had conquer<d, 
would have conquered for her, not for 
himſelf. When he was dead, I ſaw no- 
thing remained to my Country but the 
choice of a maſter, I choſe the belt. 


Caro. 
The beſt ! What, a man who had 


broken all laws, who had violated all 
truſts, who had led the armies of the Com- 
monwealth againſt Antony, and then join- 
ed with him and that ſottiſh traitor Le- 
pidus to let up a triumvirate mare execra- 
ble by far than either of the former; ſhed 
the belt blood in Rome by inhuman pro— 
{criptions ; murdered even his own guar- 
dian; murdered Cicero, to whoſe conti- 
dence, too weakly given, he owed all his 
power! Was this the man you choſe for 
your maſter ? Could you bring your tongue 
to give him the name of Augu/tus ? Could 
you ſtoop to beg conſulſhips and triumphs 
from him? Oh ſhame to virtue! O de- 
generacy of Rome! To what infamy are 
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her ſons, her nobleſt ſons, fallen! The 
thought of it pains me more than the 
wound that I died of: it ſtabs my ſoul. 


NMssALLA. 


Moderate, Cato, the vehemence of your 
indignation. There has always been too 
much paſſion mixed with our virtue. The 
enthuſiaſm vou are poſſetlzd with is of the 
moſt noble kind; but it dilturbs and blinds 
your judgement. Hear me with patience, 
and with the tranquithty that becomes a 
philoſopher. It is true that Octavius had 
done ali you ſay; but it is no leſs true that 
he was the beit maſter Rome could then 
chuſe. His mind was fitted by Nature for 
empire. His underſtanding was clear, 
ſtrong, ſerene. His paſſions were cool and 
under the abſolute command of his reaſon. 
His very ambition was rational, tho' it ap- 
peared to be boundleſs. His name and 
birth gave him an authority over the 
troops andover the people, which no other 
could have in an equal degree. He uſed 
that authority to check and reſtrain the 
exceſſes of both, which it was no longer in 
the power of the ſenate to reprefs, nor 
of auy other general, or magiſtrate in the 
ſtate. He reſtored diſcipline in our ar mies, 
the firſt means of ſalvation, without which 
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no legal government could have been form- 
ed or ſupported. He avoided all odious 
and invidious names, He maintained and 
reſpected thoſe which time and long habits 
had endeared to the Roman people. He 
permitted a generous freedom of ſpeech. 
He treated the nobles of Pompey's party 
as well as thoſe of his father's, if they did 
not themſelves keep up the diſtinction. 
He healed all the wounds of our Civil diſ— 
ſentions, He formed a plan of govern- 
ment, moderate, decent, which jeft the ſe— 
nate its majeſty, and ſome of its power, 
He reſtored vigour and ſpirit to the laws; 
he made new and good ones for the refor- 
mation of manners ; he enforced their ex- 
ecation ; he governed the empire with le- 
nity, juſtice and glory; he humbled the 
pride of the Parthians; he broke the fierce- 
neſs of the barbarous nations; he gave 
to his Country, exhauſted and languithing 
with the great loſs of blood that the had 
tuſtained in the courſe of ſo many Civil 
wars, the bleſſing of peace; a bleſſing 
which was become ſo neceſſary for her, 
that ſhe could have enjoyed no other with- 
out it. In doing theſe things he had my 
aſſiſtance. I am not aſhamed to own that 
he had. I am prouder of it, and I think 
I can much better juſtify myſelf to my 
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country, than if I had died by my own 
hand at Philippi. Believe me, Catz, it is 
better 4% do /ame Good than to prope? a 
great deal. A little practicable virtue is of 
more uſe to ſociety than the molt ſublime 
theory, or the beit principles of governs 


ment 11] applied. 
Caro. 


Yet I muſt think it was beneath you to 
join in ſepporting a government, which, 
though coloured and mitigated, was a ty- 
ranny ſtill. Had you not better have gone 
into a voluntary exile, where you would 
not have ſeen the face of the tyrant, and 
where you might have practiſed thoſe pri- 
vate virtues, which are all that the Gods 
require from good men in certain ſitua- 
tions? 


MzssALL4A. 


No: I did much more good by ſtay- 
ing at Rome. Had Augultus required of 
me any thing baſe, any thing ſervile, i would 
have gone 1nto exile, | would have died, 
rather than do it, But he aſked no ſuch 
thing. He reſpected my virtue, he reſpect- 
ed my dignity, he uſed me as well as A- 
grippa, or as Mæcenas, with this diſtine- 
ton alone, that he never employed my 
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ſword but againſt foreign nations, or the 
old enemies of the Republic, 


Caro. 


It muſt, I own, have been a pleaſure to 
be employed againſt Antony, that monſter 
of vice, who plotted the ruin of Liberty, 
and the raiſing of himſelf to ſovereign 
power, amidit the riot of Bacchanals, and 
in the embraces of harlots: who, when 
he had attained to that power, delivered 
itup toa laſcivious queen, and would have 
made an Egyptian ſtrumpet the miſtreſs of 
Rome, if the battle of Actium had not 
prelerved us from that laſt of misſertunes. 


MEsSSALLA. 
In that battle [ had a conſiderable ſhare, 


So I had in encouraging the liberal arts, 
which Auguſtus protected. Under his pa- 
tronage the Mules made Rome their capi- 
tal ſeat. It would have pleaſed yon to 
have known Virgil, Horace, Tibullus, 
Ovid, Livy, and many more, whoſe names 
will be illuſtrious to all generations, 


Caro. 


I underſtand yon, Mef/alla. Your Au— 
guſtus and you made Rome a Greek city, 
an academy of fine wits, another Athens 
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under the government of Demetrius Pha- 
lireus. I had much rather have ſeen her 
under Fabricius and Curius, and her other 
honeit old Conſuls who could not read, 


MESsSALTLA. 


Yet to theſe writers ſhe will owe as much 
of her glory as ſhe did to thoſe heros. I 
could ſay more, a great deal more, or. the 
happineſs of the government of Auguſtus. 
I might. even add, and with ſome weight 
of reaſon, that the vaſt extent of the em- 
pire, the factions of the nobility, and the 
corruption of the people, which no laws 
under the ordinary magiitrates of the ate 
were able to reſtrain, feemed to require 
ſome change in the government: that Cats 
himſelf, had he been upon earth, could 
have done us no good, unleſs he would 
have yielded to become cur Prince. But 
] ſee you conſider me as a deſerter from 
the Republic, and an apologiſt for a tyrant, 
I therefore leave you to your own medl- 
tations, 
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CurtsTiNA, Queen of Sweden. 
Chancellor OXENSTIERN, 


CHRISTINA. 


Yo U ſeem to avoid me, Oxen/tiern ; 
and now we are met, you don't pay me the 
reverence due to your Queen! Have you 
forgotten that | was your ſovereign ? 


OxXENSTIERN, 


I am not your ſubject here, Madam; 


but you have torgotten that you yourlelt 


broke that bond, and freed me trom my 
allegiance many years before you died, 
by abdicating the crown, againit my ad- 
vice, and the will of your people. Reve- 
rence here is paid only to virtue. 


CHRISTINA. 


I ſee you have a mind to mortify me fer 
acting againſt your advice: but my fame 
does not depend upon your judgment. 
All Europe admired the greatneſs of my 
mind in reſigning a crown, to dedicate 
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myſelf to the love of the Muſes and the 
ſine arts; things of Which you had no taſte 
in barbarous Sweden, the realm of the 
Goths and Vandals. 


OxENSTIERN. 


There is ſcarce any mind t00 great for a 
crown; but there are many tos little. Are 
you ſure, Madam, it was magnanimity 
that cauſed you to fly from the govern- 
ment of a kingdom which your anceſtors, 
and particularly your heroic father, Gul- 
tavus, had ruled with ſuch glory ? 


CHRISTINA. 


Am I ſure of it? Yes:——and to con- 
firm my own judgment, I have that of 
many learned men and beaux eſprits of all 
countries, who have celebrated my action 
as the perfection of heroiſm, 


OxEeNSTIERN. 


Thoſe beaux eſprits judged according 
to their favourite paſſion. I have heard 
young ladies admire Mark Antony for he- 
roically leaving his fleet at the battle of 
Actium to follow his miſtreſs, and loſing 
the world for a woman, Your paſlion for 
literature had much the ſame effect upon 
you, But why did not you indulge it in 
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a way more becoming your birth and your e 
rank? Why (id rot you bring the Mules l 
to Sweden intteau of running iromtlience { 
to ſeck them in Rome? For a prince to C 
en courage and protect arts and ſciences, a 
and more eſpecially to inltenR an illiterate E 
people, and inipire them with knowledge, I 
fine taſte, and politeneſs, is an act of true c 
greatneſs, —1 
CHRISTINA. I 
w 
The Swedes were too groſs to he rerine fr 
| by any culture which I could have given w 
| to their half-trozen fouls, Wit and genius g. 
* require the influence of a warmer and mor? th 
bl ſouthern climate. he 
OXENSTIERN. th 
| an 
| The Swedes too groſs? No, Madam in; 
| not even the Rv iſlans are too groſs to be me 
F refined, if they had a great prince at their ſa 
1 head to inſtruct them. The Swedes have po 
g ſharp wits, as keen as their climate. They ſcy 
| want nothing but peace and good alters ſur 
4 to form them: if once they have thoſe, wo 
| they will make as great a figure in, ſcience to 
as arms, C01 

CHRISTINA, 

It was too tedious a work for the viva”  (C 
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city of my temper to poliſh bears into 
men : I ſhould have died of the ſpleen be- 
fore I had made any proficiency init. My 
defire was to ſhine among thoſe who were 
able to judge of my talents, At Paris, at 
Rome, I had the glory of ſhowing the 
French and Italian wits that the North 
could produce one not inferior to them. 
They ſaw me with wonder. The homage 
I had received in my court at Stockholm 
was paid to my dignity : that which I drew 
from the French and Roman academies 
was paid to my falents. How much more 
glorious, how much more delightful, was 
that homage than the other! Could you 
have felt the joy of my heart, when I ſaw 
the greateſt authors, in the moſt learned 
and civilized countries of Europe, bring- 
ing their works to me, and ſubmitting the 
merit of them to my deciſions; when I 
ſaw the philoſophers, the hiſtorians, the 
poets, the rhetoricians, the painters, the 
ſculptors, making my judgment the mea- 
ſure of their reputation; you would not 
wonder that I preferred the empire of Wit 
to all other empire, but eſpecially to the 
contracted dominions of Sweden. 


OXENSTIERN. 


O Great Guſtavus ! my ever honoured, 
Vor. I. 
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my adored maſter ! O greateſt of kings! 
greateſt in valour, in virtue, in wiſdom, 
with what indignation mult thy noble (ou! 
have locked down from that heaven where 
thou art enthroned, on thy unworthy, de- 
generate daughter! With what ſhame mud 
thou have ſeen her rambling about from 
court to court, deprived of her royal dig- 
nity, debaſed into a pedant, a witling, a 
ſmatterer in ſculpture and painting, redu— 
ced to beg or buy flattery from each needy 
poet, or hireling rhetorician! My heart 
bleeds when I think of this infamy, this 
foul ſtain to thy royal blood, illuſtrious 
Prince! and yet—would to Gop! would 
to Gop ! this was all the pollution it ſui- 
tered ! 


CRISTINA. 


Dareſt thou, Oxenſtieru, dareſt thou im - 
pute any blemiſh to my honour? I think 
thou haſt not the inſolence even to hint to 
me the affront of ſuch a ſuſpicion, 


OXENSTIERN. 


Madam, the world ſcarce reſpects the 
frailties of queens when they are on their 
thrones, much leſs when they have thought 
fit to level themſelves to the rank of the 
vulgar ; andif their tame has ſuffered un- 
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juſtly by ſcandalous tongues, the way to 
clear it is not by an aaſi nation. 


CHRISTINA, 


Oh!] that I were alive again and reſtored 
to my tarone, that | might punilth the 
audacioulne!s oi this hoary traicor!—Burt, 
ſce! he leaves me, he turns his back on 
me with cool contempt !—Alas! do I not 
deſerve that contempt ? in ſpite of myſelf 
I muſt own that | do.--— O Vanity! how 
ſhort-lived are the pleaſures thou giveſt? 
I was thy votary: thou waſt the God for 
whom I changed my religicn; for thee 
I forſook my country, my throne. What 
haſt thou paid me back for the ſacriiices I 
made thee? Some pults of incenſe from au- 
thors, who either thought their flattery 
due to the rank I had held, or hoped to 
advance themſclves by my recommenda- 
tion, or, at beſt, over-rated my pathon for 
literature, and praiſed me, to raiſe the 
value cf talents in which they excelled. 
Put in the thonghts of wie Den ! ftand 

very low ; and "their thoughts lem are 

the true meaſurs of Glory. Nothing, I 

find can give the mind laſting joy, or 

ſel{-approbation, but the conſciouſneſs of 

having performed our duty well in that 

ſtation which it has pleaſed the Divine 
G 2 
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Providence to aſſign to us. The glory of 
virtue is ſolid and eternal : all other fame 
muſt fade away ſoon, like a thin painted 
cloud, on which the caſual glance of ſome 


weak and tranſient colours. 


faint beams of light has imprinted thei: 
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Tirus VEsSPASIANUS. 
CoRNEL1ivs Scirio AFRICANUS. 


Tires. 


N 0 Scipio : I can't give place to you 
in this.— In other reſpects I acknowledge 
myſelf your inferior, though | was empe- 
ror of Rome, and you only her conſul. I 
think your triumph over Carthage more 
glorious than mine over Judea : bur in the 
triumph I gained over love I mult feel my- 
ſelf ſuperior to you, though your conti— 
nence and generoſity with regard to the 


fair Celtiberian, your captive, has been ce- 
lebrated ſo highly. 


Scipio. 


Fame has been then unjuſt to your me- 
rit : for my action has made much more 
noiſe in the world, and been the favourite 
topic of eloquence in every age and every 
country, 
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Tirus. 


It has: and in particular your 
great hiſtorian Livy has poured forth all 
the ornaments of his admirable rhetoric to 
embelliſh and dignify that part of you 
ſtory. I had a great hiſtorian too, Corne- 
lius Tacitus; but either from the brevity 
which he affected in his manner of writing, 
or from the ſeverity of his nature, hich, 
never having felt the paſſion of love, 
thought the ſubduing of it too eaſy a vic- 
tory to deſerve great encomiums, he has 
beſtowed but three lines upon my parting 
with Berenice, which colt me more pain, 
and greater efforts of mind, than all the 
toils of the Jewilh war. 


Sctrio. 


I wiſh to hear from yourſelf the hiſtory 
of that parting, and what made it ſo hard 
and paintul to you. 


T1Tvs. 


While I ſerved in Paleſtine under the 
auſpices of my father Veſpaſian, | became 
acquainted with Berenice, filter to King 
Agrippa, and who was herſelf a queen in 
thole countries. She was the moſt brau- 
tiful woman in Aſia; but ſhe had graces 
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more charming ſtill than her beauty. She 
had all the inſinuation and wit of Cleopa- 
tra, without her coquetry. I loved her, 
and was beloved: ſhe loved my perſon, 
not my greatneſs. Her tenderneſs, her 
fidelity, ſo inflamed my paſhon for her, 
and ſhe ſeemed ſo worthy of my eltcem, 
that I gave her a promiſe of marriage. 


Scipio. 


What do I hear? A Roman Senator 
promile to marry a queen | 


Tirus. 


expected, Scipio, that your ears would 
be ſhocked with the ſound of ſuch an al- 
liance. But conſider that Rome in my 
time was very different from Rome in 
your's, The Republic was in reality chan- 
ged to a monarchy, Our emperors had 
not indeed the title of King, but they had 
the power. The ferocious pride of our 
ancient republican ſenators had bent itlelf 
to the obſequious complaiſance of a court. 
Why ſhould I ſuppoſe that in this point 
alone it would continue inflexible? 1 flat- 
tered myſcl{ that the charms ot Ber enicé, 
and ſtill more her virtues, would overcome 
an old prejudice, which ſeemed no longer 
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founded in reaſon, and diſpoſe my country 
to approve, at leaſt not condemn, the 
choice I had made. In this hope I conti- 
nued, and ſo did Berenice, till the death 
of my father. Upon that event the Ro- 
man empire, and (what the valued more) 
my hand, was due to her by my engage- 
ments, 


Sc1rP10, 


The Roman empire due to a Syrian 
queen! Oh Rome, how art thou fallen! 
Accurſed be the name of Octavius Cæſar, 

8 who by oppreſſing its liberty ſo lowered 
a0 the majeſty of the Republic, that ſuch a 
thought could come into the mind of a 
brave and a virtuous Roman, nay, of one 


of the beſt of thoſe emperors that have c 

governed the Romans ſince the change of my 
| their conſtitution. But did you find the * 
4 ſenate and people ſo ſervile, ſo loſt to all 4 
| ſenſe of their honour and dignity, as to * 


1 comply with your paſlion, and to affront 

the great Genius of Rome, and the eyes 
of her tutelary gods, the eyes of Jupiter * 
Capitolinus, with the fight of a queen, an 


Aſiatic queen, on the throne of the Czſars? we 
Tirus. wil 


I did not;—they judged of it as you, 
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Scipio, judge; they abhorred, they diſ- 
dained it, In vain did I urge to ſome of 
my friends, who repreſented to me the 
ſenſe of the ſenate and people, that a Meſ- 
ſalina, a Poppza, diſhonoured the throne 
of the Cæſars much more than a virtuous 
foreign princeſs. "Their prejudices were 
unconquerable; I ſaw it was impoſſible 
for me to remove them. But I might have 
uſed my authority to filence their mur- 
murs. A liberal donative to the ſoldiers, 
by whom I was loved with the fondeſt at- 
fection, would have ſecured to me their 
fidelity, and forced the ſenate and people 
to yield to my inclination, Berenice knew 
this, and with floods of tears, more reſiſtleſs 
{till than her ſmiles, implored me not to 
ſacrifice her happineſs and my own to an 
unjuſt prepoſſeſſion. Shall I own to you, 
Africanus ? my heart not only pitied, but 
acknowledged the weight and the truth of 
her reaſons. Yet ſo much did abhor the 
idea of tyranny, ſo much reſpect did L 
pay to the ſentiments of my ſubjects, that 
| determined to ſeparate myſelf from her 
for ever, rather than force either the laws 


or the prejudices of Rome to yield to my 
will, 


T7 
— > — —— 
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SC1P10, 


Give me thy hand, noble Titus. Thou 
waſt worthy of the empire, and Scipio 
Africanus honours thy virtue. 


Tirvs. 


My virtue can have no greater reward, 
But, O Scipio, think what my heart muſt 
have felt when I took that reſolution, and 
when I communicated it to my dear, my 
unhappy Berenice, You ſaw the ſtruggle 
of Maſiniſſa, when you forced him to give 
up his beloved Sophoniſhba, Mine was a 
harder conflit, She had abandoned him 
to marry the king of Numidia, He knew 
that her ruling paſſion was ambition, not 
love. He could not eiteem her, when {te 
quitted a hutband whom the hadruined, u 
had loſt his crown and his liberty in the 
cauſe of her country, and for her ſake, to 
give her perſon to him, the capital foe of 
that wretched huſband. He mutt, in ſpite 
of his paſſion, have thought her a falle, 
deteſtable woman. Bur l eſteemed Brre- 
nice : the deſerved my eſteem. I knew Ihe 
would not have accepted the empire from 
any other hand. Had I been a private 
man, ſhe would have raiſed me to her bed 
and her throne. Yet I had the ſtrength, 
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I almoſt could ſay, the hardne/7 of heart, to 
tell her, | could not fulfil my engagement; 
% bid her depart from Rome, from my 
ſight ; depart for ever! What was your 
conqueſt over yourſelf in giving back to 
her betrothed lover the Celtiberian cap— 
tive compared to this; Indeed hat was 
no conqueſt, I will not dithonour the vir- 
tue of Scipio ſo much as to think that he 
ſelt any ſtruggle with himſelf when he did 
it. A woman engaged to another, enga- 
ged by affection as well as by vows, let 
her have been ever ſo beautiful, could raiſe 
in your heart no ſentiments but compaſ- 
ſon and friendihip. To haveviolated her 
would have been an act of brutality, which 
none but a Tarquin could have committed. 
To have detained her would have been 
cruel. But where love 1s mutual, where 
the object beloved ſuffers more in the part- 
ing than you do yourlelt to part with her, 
is a ſtruggle indeed! It is the hardeſt ſa- 
crifice a good heart can make to its duty, 


SC1?10. 


I acknowledge it is, and yield you the 
palm, But I will on to you, TiHus, I 
ever knew much of the tenderneſs you 
leſcribe, Hannibal, Carthage, Kome, the 
wing of my country, the ſubduing of its 
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rival, theſe filled my thoughts, and leſt 
no room there for thoſe ſofter paſſions, 
I liked women as amuſements, but they 
never engaged my ſerious attention. I do 
not blame your ſenſibility : but, when [ 
uſed to go to the Capitol te talk with Jove, 
I never conſulted him about love affairs, 


Tires. 


If ambition alone had governed my ſoul, 
as I believe it did your's, I might have 
14 been a greater, but I ſhould not have been 
i! a more virtuous man, nor have deſerved 


| to be called the delight of human kind, 
| 3 
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H Nn, Duke of Gv1sE. 


MacHiaver. 
Gu1sE. 
Aw thou fiend I abhor thy 
ſight. —— I look upon thee as the caule of 


my death, and of all the calamities brought 
upon the French nation, in the moſt cruel 
and bloody of ail Civil wars, 


Macmiavtrl. 


I the cauſe of your death ! You ſurpriſe 
me ! 


Gu1sE. 


Yes :—your pernicious Maxims of Po- 
licy. imported from Florence with Cathe- 
rine of Medicis, your wicked diſciple, pro- 
duced in France ſuch a government, ſuch 
diſſimulation, ſuch perfidy, ſuch violent, 
ruthleſs, and ſanguinary counſels, as threw 
that whole kingdom into the utmoſt cons 


fuſion, and ended my life with the 1words 
of aſſaſſins. 


Td 1. H 
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MacHraver. 


Whoever may have a right to complain 
of my Policy, you, Sir, have not. You 
owed your greatneſs to it, und your de- 
viating from it was the cauſe of your death. 
Hear how I make out both theſe propo- 
fitions. If it had not been for the aſſaſ- 
ſination of Admiral Coligni and the maſ- 
ſacre of the Huguenots, the ſtrength and 
power which that party would have gained 
under the conduct of ſo able a chiet, after 
the death of your father, its molt dange- 
rous enemy, would have been fatal to your 
greatneſs nor could you, even with the 
advantage you drew from that great /?r:k: 
of royal policy, have acquired the power 
yon afterwards roſe to in the kingdom of 
France, but by purſuing my Maxims ; by 
availing yourſelt of the name of Religion to 
ſerve the dark purpoſes of your ambition; 
and by ſuffering no reſtraint of conſcience 
or fear, not even the guilt of exciting a 
Civil war, to ſtop you in the way to do- 
minion and glory. Thus far was well, 
and you followed my leſſons like a great 
man. But here you failed by not rightly 
obſerving thoie leſſons. On the day of the 
Barricades you ſuffered the king to eſcape 
out of J aris, of which you were maſter, 
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and when it was in your power to have 
lain or depoſed him. This was againſt 
the great rule of my politics, not to [top 
ſhort in Rebellion or Treaſon till the work 
is completed. And you were jultly cen- 
ſured tor it by Pope Sixtus Quintus, a 
wite politician, who ſaid, you ought to 
have known, that when a ſubject draws his 
ſword againit his king he thould throw 
away the ſcabbard. Your next fault was 
another deviation from my rules, by put- 
ting yourſelt in the power of a ſovereign 
you had ſo much offended. Why would 
you, againlt all the cautions | gave, expoſe 
your lite in the caitle of Blois to the mercy 
of Henry? What mercy could you hope 
from him, but ſuch as you found ? Impute 
your death theretore, not to my Maxiins, 
but to your own folly in acting againit them, 


GuisE. 


If neither I, nor Charles the Ninth, nor 
Henry the Third, had ever practiſtd your 
Maxims at all, they would have reigned 
with honour and peace, and | thould have 
riſen by my courage and talents to as 
much greatneſs as it befitted a ſubject to 
ſeek. But you led us on into thoſe crouk- 
ed paths out of which there was no re- 
treat without danger, nor a poſſibility of 

H 2 
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advancing without being execrable to all 
mankind : and whoever tis ſo, has all things 
to fear from that deteſtation. | will give 
you a proot of this in the fate of a prince 
who ought to be your hero, becaule, of 
all men that ever lived, he acted molt ſtea- 
dily according to the rules which you have 
laid down, and was a much greater man 
than Cæſar Borgia, on whole conduct you 
have beltowed tuch encomiums; I mean 
Richard the Third, King of England. He 
{topped at no crime that could be of uſe 
to him. He was a diſſembler, a hypocrite, 
a murderer in cool blood: he gained the 
crown by cutting off all that (tood in his 
way without remorſe or compaſſion: he 
trulted no body farther than helped his 
own ends, and was conſiſtent with his own 
fatety : he liberally rewarded all ſervices 
done him, but would not let the remem- 
brance of them atone for offences, or ſave 
any man who obltructed his views. Ne— 
vertheleſs, though his nature ſhrunk from 
no wickedneſs which could ſerve his am- 
bition, he exerciſed in the higheſt degree 
all thoſe virtues, both real and feigned, 
which you recommend to_the practice of 
your Prince. He was courageous and pru- 
den! in war, in government juſt, ſtrict in 
the execution of the laws, and molt care- 
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ful, by an attentive and vigorous admini- 
ſtration, to protect the people againſt any 
injuries or oppreſſions. In all his actions 
and words there appeared the higheſt con- 
cern for the honour of the nation. tie 
was neither greedy of other men's wealth, 
nor profuſe of his own ; but knew how to 
give as well as to fave. He profeſſed a 
moit edifying ſenſe of religion, pretended 
great zeal for the reformation of manners, 
and was really temperate, ſober, and ch ſte. 
Nor did he lhed any blood but of hae 
who were obſtacles to his ambition. aud 
ſuch obitacles as,' he thought, could not 
be removed by any other means | his 
was a prince quite after your heart yet, 
mark his end. The deteitaiion and hor- 
ror his crimes had excited in the minds of 
his ſubjects were lo taral to him, that they 
enabled an exi/e, who had no colonrable 
right to the crown, and whoſe talents ere 
much inlerior to his, to invade his rea'm, 
and deitroy him 


MACHIAVEL. 


This example, | own, feems to be of 
ſome weight againſt the truth of nv fe- 
lem. Bu: at thc fame time it {hows tat 
thore wis nothing ſo new in» the doctrin cs 
I publithed as to give ay realen to charge 
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me with the miſchiefs a kingdom may ſuf. 
fer from crimes committed in it by men of 
an unquiet and daring ambition, Human 
nature is wicked without any teaching. in 
courts, more eſpecially, there has been, in 
all ages a policy practiſed, not leſs repug- 
nant than mine to the Jaws of humanity 
and religion. Great politicians are ſel— 
dom ſaints, Why am I fingled out as 
worle than the reſt ? | 


Gols. 


There have been, in all times, and all 
ſtates, many wicked and impious politi- 
cians. But thou art the firſt that ever 
has taught the ſcience of tyranny, reduced 
it to rules, and inſtructed men how to ac- 
quire and ſecure it, by treachery, perju- 
ries. aff (nations, and with a particular 
caution, not to be ſtopped by any check of 
the conicience, or of the heart, in the courle 
of their crimes; but to puſh them as far 
as may be neceſſary or conducive to their 
greatneis and ſafety; though it ſhould car- 
ry them ever ſuch horrible lengths. It 
is this which has given thee a pre-eminence 
in guilt over all other ſtateſmen. 


MAacHiaveurL. 


If you had read my book with due care, 
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you would havefound that I reaſoned upon 
things as they were, and not as they ought 
to be: that | did not deſire to make men 
uſurpers, or rebels, or tyrants, but only 
ſhowed, if they were fo, what conduct it 
would be expedient for them to obſerve. 


Guise. 


When you were a miniſter of ſtate in 
Florence, it any man had publiſhed a book, 
to inſtruct his countrymen in the art of 
poiſoning, and how to do it with the moſt 
certain deſtruction to others and ſecurity 
to themfelves. would you have allowed 
him to plead in his juſtification, that he 
did not deſire men to poilon their neigh- 
bours ; but, if they would take ſuch evil 
methods of mending their fortunes, there 
could be no harm in letting them know 
what were the moſt effectual poiſons, and 
by what ways they might give them with 
out being diſcovered? Would you have 
thought it a ſufficient apology for him, 
that he had dropped in his pretace, or here 
and there in his bock, an exhortation a- 
gainſt the committing of murder? With» 
out all doubt, as a magiſtrate concerned 
for the ſafety of the people of Florence 
and all mankind, you would have punith— 
ed the wretch with the utmolt ſeverity, 
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and taken great care to deſtroy every copy 
of ſo pernicious a book. Yet your own 


heart was formed to love virtue, but 1 m 


admired Work contains a more baneſul 
and more helliſh art: it poiſons ſtates 
and kingdoms, and ſpreads its malignity, 
like a general peltilence, over the world, 1 
MacHiAver. 
You muſt acknowledge at leaſt, that my f 
Diſcourſes on Livy are full of wiſe and vir- t 

tuous maxims and precepts of government, | 

GUISE. 

T do confeſs it ; but this, I think, rather c 
aggravates than leſſens your guilt, How l 
could you ſtudy and comment on Livy h 
with ſuch an acute and profound under- e 
ſtanding, and afterwards write a book fo EA 
extremely repugnant to all the leſſons of | b 
policy taught by that ſage and moral hit- h 
torian? How could you, woo had teen the E 
picture of Virtue fo amiably drawn by hies a 
maiterly hand, and who ſeeined to be {en- n 
ſible yourſelf of her charms, ſall in love al 
with a Fury, and ſet up her foul i nage as g 
5 an object ot worſhip to princes and kings? be 
1 w 
1 MacHiaver. q; 
i I was ſednced by my vanity. My cr 
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wanted to be thought a greater genius in 
politics than all who had writ on that ſub- 
ject before. Vanity, dir, is in authors a 
paſſion as ſtrong as ambition in princes, 
or rather it is the ſame paſſion exerting it- 
ſelf in a different way. | was a Duke of 
Guiſe in the Republic of Letters ; but my 
guilt is, l own, more enormous than yours, 
* becauſe the bad influences of it reach far- 
ther, and will be more latting. 


Guis. 


You have indeed made too many diſ- 

ciples, as well before the times when I 

lived, asduring almolt two centuries which 

have now palt ſince your Maxims occaſion- 

ed my murder at Blois. But your credit 

is ſinking at preſent in Europe. I have 

been told by ſome ſhades arrived lately 

here, that a king, with whoſe fame all 
Europe reſounds, has anſwered your book, 
| and confuted your doctrines, with a moſt 
noble air of ſcorn and abhorrence. | am 

| alſo aſſured, that in England there is a 
great and good king, wheo/e whole life has 
been a continued oppoſition ts your evil ſyſtem; 
who has hated all cruclty, all fraud, all 
diſſi nulation; whoie word has been ſa— 
cred, whote honour inviolate; who has 
| made the laws of his kingdom the rules of 
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his government, and good faith, and a re- 
gard for the liberty of mankind, the prin- 
ciples of his conduct to foreign powers; 
who reigns more ablolutely now in the 
hearts of his people, and does greater 
things by the confidence they place m him, 
and by the efforts they make from the zeal 
of affection, than any prince ever did, or 
ever will do, by all the arts of iniquity you 
recommended. 


M Y dear Horace, your company is my 


couniels afſi.ted Him when he wanted ad- 
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VIRSIt. 

Horace. 

MERCURY. 
SCALIGER the Elder. 


VISCII. 


greateſt delight, even in the Ely ſian Fields. 
No wonder it was ſo when we converſed 
together in Rome. Never had man ſo 
genteel, ſo agreeable, ſo eaſy a wit, with a 
temper ſo tocial, ſo gay, ſo good-humoured, 
And then ſuch integrity, ſuch fidelity, ſuch 
generoſity in your nature! a ſoul ſo free 
trom all envy, ſo benevolent, ſo ſincere, fo 
placable in its anger, ſo warm and ſo con- 
ſtant in its affetions! You were as neceſ- 
ſary to Mæcenas as he to Auguſtus Your 
converſation ſweetened to him all the cares 
and tatigues of his public Hife: your gaiety 
cheared his drooping ipirits, and your 


vice. For you were cipable, my dear He- 
race, of counſelling ſtateſmen. Y our ſa» 
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gacity, your diſcretion, your ſecreſy, your 
clear judgment in all affairs, recommend- 
ed you to the confidence, not of Mæcena: 
alone, but of Auguſtus himſelf, in no ſmall 
degree; which you nobly made uſe of to 
ſerve your old friends of the republican 
party, and to confirm both the miniſter and 
the prince in their love of mild and mo- 
derate meaſures of government, yet wich a 
ſevere reſtraint of licentiouſneſs, the moſt 
dangerous enemy to the whole common- 
wealth. 


HorAcE. 


To be ſo praiſed by Virgil would have 
put me in Elyſium while I was alive.— 
And I will own (though human vanity is 
not ſo predominant here in our hearts) it 
adds to my happineſs that my conduct and 
character continue to be thought by you 
not unworthy of your approbation. Your 
own were as perfect as your Poems them- 
ſelves, that is, as near to perfection as 
human nature will admit of ; though your 
- modeſty made you think they {till wanted 
correction. 


VIII. 


Don't talk of my modeſty. — How 
much greater was your's, when you dil- 
2 
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claimed the name of a Poet, and would 
allow it to none but to Varius and me; 
you whoſe Odes are ſo noble, ſo harmoni- 
ous, ſo ſublime ! 


Horace. 


I felt myſelf too inferior to the dignity 
of that name, 


VIRGIL. 


I think you did like Auguſtus, when he 
declined the title of King, bu! kept all the 
majeſty and power with which it was ever 
attended. Even in your Fler and Sa— 
tires, where the Poet was hid as much as 
he could' be, you may well be compared 
to a prince in diſguiſe, or in his hours of 
familiarity with his intimate friends : the 
pomp and (tate were let drop, but the 
greatneſs remained. 


HorACE. 


Well: I will not contradict you; and 
(to ſay the truth) | ſhould do it with a 
worſe grace, becauſe in ſome of my Gdes I 
have not been fo modeſt in ſpeaking of my 
own poetry as in my Eyiſtles. But to make 
you know your pre-eminence over me and 
all writers of Latin verſe, I will carry you 


to Quintilian, the beſt of all Roman critics, 
Vor. 1; I 
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who will tell yon in what rank you ought 
to be placed. I hope you will not pretend 
to diſpute his opinion. 


VII CII. 


uintilian is indeed an excellent critic, 
and ſeems as much to delight in giving 
praiſe to all merit, as others, who uſurp 
that reſpectable name, in abuſe and detrac- 
tion. But who is this Shade that Mercury 
ſeems to be bringing this way ? I never ſaw 
one that ſtalked with ſuch pride, or had fo 
much arrogance expreſſed in his looks ! 


HoRAcx. 


They come towards us. — Hail, Meren- 
ry /—What is this ghoſt whom you are 
conducting? Has he any commands for 
Virgil or Me? 


MercuURY. 


He is one that has made very free with | 


you both. His name is Julius Cæſar Sca- 
liger, and he is by profeſſion a Critic. 


Hog Ack. 


Julius Ceſar Scaliger! He was, I pre- 
ſame, a Didtator in Criticiſm. For my part, 
I will not pretend to oppoſe his ſovereign 
power. I had enough of following Brutus 
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at Philippi. Don't think I'll get into any 
new quarrels here ! 


Mzrrcury. 


Talk to him a little :—He'll entertain 
you, I brought him to you on purpoſe. 


Horace. 


Virgil, do you accolt him: I can't do 
it gravely : I ſhall laugh in his face, 


VIRCII. 


Sir, may I preſume to aſk why you wear 
that frown on your brow, and caſt your 
eyes ſo ſuperciliouſly upon Horace and me? 
don't remember that Auguſtus ever look- 
ed down upon us with ſuch an air of ſupe- 
riority, when we were his ſubjects. 


SCALIGER, 


He was only a ſovereign over your bo- 
dies, and owed his power to violence and 
uſurpation. But I have from Nature an 
abſolute empire over the wit of all authors, 
who are ſubjected to me as the greateſt of 


| critics or hypercritics. 


VIRGIL. 


Your juriſdiction is very extenſive ; ——-- 
I 2 
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And what judgments have you been plca- 
ſed to paſs upon us? 


«, 


SCALIGER, 


You pretend to be ignorant of my decrees ! 
but they are too well known in the other 
world not to have been reported to you 
here. As for you, Horace, I will tell you 
thus far, becauſe it will pleaſe you. I 
have ſaid, * That 1 had rather have writ 
* the little Dialogue between you and Ly- 
* dia, than have been made King of Arra- 
„ gon.” 


Horace. 


If I were alive, you ſhould give me the 
kingdom, and take both the ode and the 
girl in return. But did you always pro- 
nounce lo favourably for us ? 


SCALIGER, 


No :—T was not ſuch a blockhead.—-l 
have taken both you and Virgil to talk in 
jieveral places of my molt famous Work. 
Send for it, and read it. Mercury will 
bring it to you with the firſt learned gho!t 
that arrives here from Europe. There is 
inſtruction for you in it. I don't flatter you, 
gentlemen; but it was my whim to com- 


mend that little Ode; aud 1 never do thing: 
— 
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by halves, When I give praiſe, it is with 
a liberal hand, to ſhow my royal magnifi- 
cence, But I generally blame, to exert all 


the vigour of my cenſorian power, and keep 
my ſubjects in awe, 


Horacs. 


You did not confine your empire to 


Poets; you exerciſed it, no doubt, over all 
other writers. 


SCALIGER. 


I was a divine, a philoſopher, a ſtateſ- 
man, an orator, an hiſtorian, a poet, with- 
out doing the drudgery of any of theſe, but 
only by cenſuring thoſe who did, and ſhow- 


ing thereby the ſuperiority I had over them 
all in their ſeveral talents, 


Horace. 


A ſhort way, indeed, to univerſal fame 


And I ſuppoſe you were very peremptory 
in your deciſions, 


SCALIGER. 


Peremptory ! Ay.—Ifany man dared to 
contradict my opinions, | called him a 
Dunce, a Raſcal, a Villain, and frighted 
the fellow out of his wits, 
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V1iRGiIL. 


But what ſaid the reſt of mankind to this: 
method of diſputation ? 


SCALIGER, 


They generally believed me, becauſe 
of the confidence of my aſſertions; and 
thought 1 could not be ſo inſolent, or ſo 
angry, if I was not very ſure of being in 
the right. Beſides, in my controverſies, I 
had a great help from the language I wrote 
in: for one can ſcold and call names with 
a much better grace in Latin than French, 
or any tame, modern tongue. 


HorRACE, 


Have not I heard, that you pretended 
to derive your deſcent from the princes of 
Verona? 


SCALIGER. 
Pretended ! do you pretend to deny it? 
Horace. 


Not I indeed: genealogy is not my 
ſcience. If you ſhould claim to deſcend 
from King Midas, I would not diſpute it, 


ſc 
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VirGiL. 


[ wonder, Scaliger, that you ſtooped to 
ſo low an ambition. Was it not greater to 
reign over all Mount Parnaſſus than over 
a petty Italian ſtate? 


SCALIGER, 


You ſay well. -I muſt own I was there 
in an error, and condeſcended too much to 
vulgar opinion. The ignorant multitude 
think that a prince is a greater man than 
a critic. Their folly made me deſire to 
claim kindred with the Scalas of Verona, 


Horace. 


Pray, Mercury, how do you mean to diſ- 
poſe of this auguſt perſon? You can't think 
it proper to leave him with us. He mult 
be placed with the Demigods; he mult go 
to Olympus. 


MERCURY. 


Be not afraid. I don't intend he ſhall 
trouble you long. I brought him hither 
to ſhew you a creature you never had ſeen, 
and to divert myſelf with your ſurpriſe. 
Whatever thoughts you may have of him, 
he is the chief of all modern critics, the 
moſt renouned captain of that dreadful 
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band. And before he went mad, he had, 
I aſſure you, good parts, aud great learn- 
ing. But I will now explain to you the 
original cauſe of the abſurdities he has ut- 
tered. His mind was formed, like ſome 
per ſpective glaſſes, in ſuch a manner, tha. 
it either diminiſhed or magnified all objects 
too much; but above all others it magni- 
fied him to himſelf, This made him 16 
proud that it quite turned his brain. Now 
I have had my ſport with him, I think it 
will be an act of charity in me to reltore 
him to his ſenſes; or rather to give what 
Nature denied him, a rational judgment. 
You ſhall ſee what a change I will work in 
him at once.—Come hither, Scaliger, —By 
this touch I give thee power to ſee things 
as they are, and among others thyſelf, — 
Look, gentlemen, how his countenance is 
fallen in a moment! Hear what he ſays; 
—He is talking to himſelf. 


SCALIGER. 


Bleſs me ! with what perſons have I been 
diſcourſing! With Virgil and Horace! 
How durſt I open my lips in their preſence ? 
how could I preſume to appear in their 
ſight? For what am I? A head ſtuffed 
with a lumber of learning, a little petulant 
wit, and no ſenſe, Good Mercury, I be- 
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ſeech you, let me retire from a company 
for which I know I am very unht. Let 
me go and hide my head in the deepelt 
ſhade of that grove which I ſee in the val 

ley, When 1 have performed a quarantine 
there, [ will crawl on my knees to the teet 
of thoſe great and illuſtrious thades whom 
| have oftended, and beg them to ſee me 
burn my impertinent books of Criticiſm in 
the fiery billows of Phlegethon with my 
own hands. 


og 


Me cukx. 


Go and do pennance. Thou mapyeſt 
then ſcape the judgment of Minos. This 
mortification of knowing thyſelf is dam- 
nation ſuſhcient to atone tor thy arrogance 
in the other world, 
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BolLEAU. 
Pore. 


BolLEAU. 


Mx Pope ! you have done me great 
honour. I am told that you made me 
your model in poetry, and walked on Par- 
naſſus in the ſame paths which 1 had trod. 


Pore. 


We both followed Horace; but in our 
manner of imitation, and in the turn of 
our natural genius, there was, I believe, a 
great deal of reſemblance, which I am 
proud that others obſerve. Our tempers 
too were the ſame in many reſpects. They 
were both very warm with the love of 
good morals, true wit, and ſound learning, 
and tond of the glory of our being their 
champions. But they were too irritable, 
and too eaſily hurt by offences, even from 
the loweſt of men. We turned the keen 
edge of our wit againſt thoſe whom it 
was more a ſhame to contend with than 
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an honour to vanquiſh, Yet our Muſe 
was not always ſevere and ill-humonred. 
She could ſmile on our friends, and under- 
ſtood how to praiſe as well as to blame. 


BoILEAU. 


It would, perhaps, have been better if in 
ſome initances we had neither praiſed nor 
blamed ſo much. But in Panegyric and 
Satire moderation is thought to be flat and 
inſipid. 

Pork. 


Moderation is a cold zpzetical virtue. 
Mere hiſtorical truth ſnould be written in 
proſe. And therefore I think you did very 
well to burn your Hiſtory of Louisle Grand, 
and truſt his fame, and your own, to your 
Poems. 

BorLEAU. 


When thoſe Poems were written he was 
the idol of the French nation as much as 
mine. . If you and I had not known how 
to ſpeak to the paſſions as well as to the 
ſober ſenſe of mankind, we ſhould not have 
been the favourite authors of the French 
and the Engliſh, nor have acquired that 
kind of deſpotic authority in the empire 
— * which we both held as long as we 
wed, 
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Port. th 


The praiſe which my friends had from 
me was unbought. In this, at leaſt, I may. 
boaſt a ſuperiority over the per/toned Bei- 
leau. 


BolLEAU. 


A penſſon in France was an honourable 
diſtinction. Had you been a Frenchman | 
you would have ſought it ; had I been an N per 
Engliſhman I ſhould have declined it. If Ou 


our merit in other reſpects be the ſame, ] the 
this will not make a great difference in it. cut 
Pore. Km 

of 


It is not for me to draw a compariſon I the 
between our Works. But, if I may be- tho 
lieve the beſt Critics with whom I have , hap 
talked, my Rape of the Lock is not inferior til 
to your [utrin; and my Art of Criticiſm P 
may well be compared with your At of PF 
Poetry : my Ethic Epiſtles are thought at} 7 
lealt to be equal to yours, and my Satire] Ely; 
much better, | 


BoiLtav. 


Hold, Mr Pope.—If there really is ſuch} 
a ſympathy in our natures as you have 1 
ſuppoſed, there may be reaſon to fear 


3 


more ſweetnels, more fire of poetry, than 
K 
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that, if we go on comparing our Works, 
we {hall got part in good friendſhip. 


Pore. 


No, no: — the mild air of the Elyſian 
Fields has ſoftened my temper, as | pre- 
ſume it has your's. But in truth our repu- 
tations are nearly on a level, We both of 
us carried the beauty of our didn, and 
the harmony of our numbers, to the higheſt 
perfection that — — would admit. 
Our Poems were laboured and poliſhed to 
the utmoſt degree of correctueſs, yet with- 
eut loſing their fire, or the pleaſing ap- 
pearance of freedom and eaſe. The ſpirit 
of the Ancients ſeemed to animate all of 
them; and we both borrowed much from 
thoſe excellent maſters; though you, per- 
haps, more than 1: but our Imitations had 
{till an original air. 


BotiLEAvU, 


1 will confeſs, Sir, (to ſhow you that the 
Elyſian climate has had its proper effects 
upon me), I will fairly confeſs, without 


ö any ill humour, that in your Temple of 
| Fame, your Windſor Foreſt, your Eloiſa to 


Abelard, and ſome other pieces you wrote 
in your youth, there is more imagination, 


. 
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in any of mine. I will alſo allow, that you 
hit the anxer of Horace, and the fly de li- 
cacy of his wit, more exactly than 1, or than 
any other man who has writ ſince his time. 
Nor could I, nor did even Lucretius him- 
jelf, make philo/ophy ſo poetical, or em- 
belliſh it with ſuch charms, as you have, 
Mr Pape, in your Efay on Man. 


Pore. 
What do you think of my Homer ? 
BotLEAv. 


Your Homer is the moſt ſpirited, the 
moſt poetical, the molt elegant, the molt 
pleaſing tranſlation, that ever was made of 
any ancient poem; tho not ſo much in the 
manner ot the original, or ſo exact to the 
ſenſe in all places, as might be defired. But 
when I conſider the years you ſpent in this 
work, and how many fine original poems 
you might with leſs difficulty have produced 
in that time, I can't but regret that you 
thould have employed your talents in a 
way wherein their full energy could not 
be ſeen. A great Poet, tied down to a 
tedious tranſlation, is a Columbus chained to 
an Oar. What new regions of fancy 
might you have explored, it you could have 
ireely expanded your ſails, and ſteered your 
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own courſe, under the conduct of your own 
genius ! —But | am ſtill more angry with 
you for your edition of Shakeſpeare. Ihe 
work of an Editor was below you, and your 
mind was unfit for the drudgery of it. 
Would any body think of employing a4 
Raphael to clean an old picture? How 
could you, Sir, undertake ſuch a talk ? 


Pop. 


The principal cauſe of it was my great 
zeal for the honour of Shakeſpeare : and, 
it you knew all his beauties as well as I, 
you would not be ſurpriſed at that zeal. 
No other author had ever ſo copious, fo 
bold, fo creative an imagination, with fo 
perfect a knowledge of the paſſions, the 
humours, and ſentiments of mankind. He 
painted all characters, from heros and 
kings, down to innkeepers and peaſants, 
with equal truth and equal force. If hu- 
man nature was quite deſtroyed, and no 
monument leſt of it except his works, other 
beings might know what Man was from 
thoſe Writings. 


BoiLEAv. 


Your account of him is juſt : and, tho? 
I bnd the molt ſhocking abſurditics in his 
plays; abſurdities which no critic of ray 
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nation can pardon, yet I admire him as a 
prodigy of genius and parts, 


Pork. 


You would admire him {till more, if you 
could have the pleaſure to ſee the chiet 
characters in all his belt Plays repreſented 
by an actor who appeared on the ſtage a 
little before I left the world. He has 
ſhown the Engliſh nation more excellencies 
in Shakeſpeare than ever the quickeſt 
wits could diſcern, and has imprinted them 
on the heart with a livelier ſenſe than the 
moſt ſenſible natures could feel without 
his help, 


 BoiLEAU. 


The variety, ſpirit, and force of his action, 
have been much prailed to me by many 
of his countrymen, whoſe ſhades I con- 
verſe with, and who all ſpeak of him as we 
do of Baron, our molt admired actor. I 
have alſo heard of another, who has now 
leſt the ſtage, but who filled with great 
dignity, force, and elevation, {ome tragic 
parts, and excelled ſo much in the comic, 
that none ever has gained a higher ap- 
plauſe. 
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Pore. 


He was indeed a moſt perfect comedian. 
In the part of Fa/faf/ particularly, wherein 
the utmoſt force of Shakeſpeare's humour 
appears, he attained to ſuch perfection, 
that he was not an Actor; he was the 
man deſcribed by Shakeſpeare; he was 
Falſtaff himſelt ! 


BoiLEAvU. 


That character is not well underſtood by 
the French. Some of our critics ſuppole 
it belongs, not to comedy, but to farce; 
whereas the Engliſh fee in it the fineſt and 
higheſt ſtrokes of natural humour. Na- 
ture perhaps may vary ſo much in different 
countries, particularly with regard to /u- 
*uurmus characters, as to account for theſe 
different judgments. But don't you allow, 
Mr Pope, that our Tragic and Comic writers 
are, upon the whole, more perfect than 
your's? If you deny it, I think I will ap- 
peal tothe Athenians, the only judges who 
are qualified to decide the diſpute, I will 


refer it to Euripides, Sophocles, and Men- 
ander. | 


Pork. 


I am afraid of thoſe judges; for I ſee 
K 3 
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them continually walking hand in hand, 
and engaged in the molt triendly diſcourſe 
with Corneille, Racine, and Moliere. Our 
dramatic writers ſeem not ſo fond of their 
company : they ſometimes ſhove rudely by 
them, and give themſelves airs of ſupe- 
riority. They ſlight their reprimands, and 
laugh at their precepts. In ſhort, they will 
be tried by their Country alone; and that 
judicature is partial, 


BoiLEAvU. 


Well; I will preſs this queſtion no far- 
ther. But this let me aſk you; which 
do you prefer, Racine, or Corneille? 


Pore. 


The Athalia of Racine is, in my judg- 
ment, equal to the ſublimeſt plays of Cor- 
neille, and the tender paſſions are certainly 
touched by that elegant and moſt pathetic 
writer with a much finer hand. He 1s 
alſo by far more correct than the other, 
and more harmonious and noble in his 
verſification. 


BoiLEAU. 


The particular friendſhip I had with 
Racine, and my partiality for his writings, 
make me hear with great pleaſure the pre- 
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ference given to him above Corneille by ſo 
judicious a critic as you. 


Poet. 


My opinion is not ſo deciſive in favour of 
him as you ſuppoſe. That he excelled his 
competitor in the points I have mentioned 
can't, I think, be denied; but the ſpirit and 
majeſty of ancient Rome were never ſo 
well and truly expreſſed as they are by 
Corneille. Nor has any French writer 
ſuch a maſculine ſtrength and greatneſs of 
thought.—Racine is the Swan deſcribed 
by ancient Poets, which rifes on downy 
wings to the clouds, and ſings a ſweet, 
but a gentle and plaintive note. Corneille 
is the Eagle, which ſoars to the ſkies on 
bold and founding pinions, and fears not 
to perch on the ſceptre of Jupiter, or to 


bear in his pounces the lightning of the 
God. 


BoiLEAU. 


I am glad to find, Mr Pope, that in praiſ- 
ing Corneille you run into poetry, which 
is not the language of ſober criticiſm, 


though I own it is ſometimes uſed by 
Longinus. 
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Poet. 


I cavght the fire from the idea of Cor. 
neille. But let me now, in my turn, de- 
ſire your opinion of our Epic poet Milton, 


BoriLEAU. 


Longinus, perhaps, would prefer him to 
all other writers; for he excels even Ho- 
mer in the ſublime. But other critics, who 
require variety, and agreeableneſs, and a 
correct regularity of thought and defign in 
an Epic poem; who can endure no abſur- 
dities, no extravagant fictions, would place 
him tar below Virgil. 


Pope. 


His genius was indeed fo vaſt and ſub- 
lime, that his Work ſeems beyond the 
limits of Criticiſm, as his ſubje& is beyond 
the limits of Nature. The bright and ex- 
ceſſive blaze of poetical fire, which ſhines 
in ſo many parts of his Poem, will hardly 
permit one to ſee its faults : but that it has 
taults, and great ones too, cannot be de- 
nied, 


BoiLEAU, 


The taſte of your countrymen is very 
much changed ſince the days of Charles 


t] 
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the Second, when Dryden was thought a 
greater poet than Milton ! 


Pop. 


The politics of Milton at that time 
brought his poetry into diſgrace: for it is 
a rule with the Engliſh, they never will ſee 
any good in a man whoſe politics they diſ- 
like. But, as their notions of government 
are ſubject to change, men ot parts have 
their turn of being admired after having 
been lighted; and thoſe who had betore 
been in vogue are deſpiſed. This happen- 
ed to Dryden as well as to Milton, He 
lived to ſee his writings, together with his 
politics, quite out of faſhion. But, even 
in the days of his higheſt proſperity, when 
the generality of the people admired his 
Almanzor, and thought his Indian Ems 
peror the perfection ot tragedy, the Duke 
of Buckingham and Lord Kocheſter, the 
two wiltieſt noblemen our country has 
produced, attacked his fame, and turned 
the rants of his heros, the jargon of his 
ſpirits, and the abſurdity of his plots, into 
juſt ridicule. 


BoIlLEAU. 


You have made him amends by the 
praiſe you have given him in ſome of your 
Writings, 


| 
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Porz. 


I owed him that praiſe, as my maſter 
in the art of verſification. Yet I will freely 
ſubſcribe to the cenſures which have been 
paſſed on many of his works. I will deli- 
ver him up to the critics to be mangled 
and torn by them as much as they pleaſe, 
Bat when they have pulled off every part 
of him which is not too hard for their 
teeth, there will remain ſtill enough to 
make a great poet. You, Sir, I am ſure, 
will particularly admire him as an excellent 
ſatiriſt. His Abſalom and Ahithophel, and 
his Mac Flecno, are maſterpieces in that 
way of writing, But his Muſe had en- 
dowed him with various powers. His 
Ode on the Feaſt of Alexander 1s, perhaps, 
the molt perfect of all Lyric poems that 
modern times have produced. His Tales, 
though compoſed in a very old age, and 
though ſome of the ſubjects are not well 
choſen, have great ſpirit, and a rich vein 
of poetry in them. Even the worſt of his 
plays have very fine verſes embroidered in- 
to them; and the Duke of Buckingham 
mult himſelf have approved the greateſt 
part of his Don Scbaſtian, his All for Love, 
and his Spaniſh Friar. The moſt inexcu- 
ſable fault of his comedies is the immora- 
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lity, profaneneſs, and indecency in them: 
but 1 am ſorry to ſay, all our Comic wri— 
ters, except Shakeſpeare, Johnſon, and 
Steele, have that fault. Fletcher is ſhock- 
ing. Etheridge, Wycherly, Congreve, 
Vanbrugh,and Farquhar, have painted the 
manners of the times when they wrote 
with a maſterly hand! but they are too 
often ſuch manners that a virtuous man, 
and much more a virtuous woman, mut 
be greatly offended at the repreſentation, 
In this reſpect the French tage is far bet- 
ter then ours. That 1s indeed a ſchool 
of morality, Folly is laughed at; but 
Vice is expoſed in molt of their comedies 
to contempt and to hatred. No falſe co- 
lours are laid on to conceal her deformity, 
and make her appear an agreeable object; 
but thoſe with which ſhe paints herſelf are 
there taken off, 


BoiLEAv. 


I wiſh 1 could ſay, that ſome of our beſt 
writers in other ways had not been as guilty 
as your Comic poets, of the heinous of- 
tence of debauching the Muſes. My friend, 
La Fontaine, in ſome of his Tales, is as 
faulty in that as he is admirable in other 
reſpects. 
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Pork. 


He has indeed been too wanton and 
ſportive with vice: but I agree with you 
in admiring the natural ſpirit and eaſe of 
his wit, that /mplicity mixed with ele- 
gance and juſtneſs of thought, which cha- 
racteriſes his genius, and makes it ſeem 
quite £riginal, though all the matter of 
his writings is borrowed from others. 


BoiLtAv. 


I think you have a writer not inferior 
to him in the belt of his Tales, and who 


ſeems to have copied his manner. il mean 
Mr Prior. 


Pork. 


There is much reſemblance in their 
manner; but there is alſo ſome difference. 
Prior, I think, had more judgment, La 
Fontaine more /mplicity. The former 
owed much to Art and Learning, the latter 
all to Nature. But Prior's harp had more 
ſtrings to it than La Fontaine's. He was 
a fine poet in many different ways, La 
Fontaine but in one. 


BotLEAU. 


There is a writer of Hereic Po:try, who 
3 
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lived before Milton, and whom ſome of 
your countrymen praiſe very highly; tho' 
he 1s little known in France. I fee him 
ſometimes with Homer and Virgil, but 
oftener with Taflo and Arioſto. 


Pork. 


I underſtand you mean Spenſer. He 
had a great Poetical Genius. I here is a 
force and a beauty in ſotme of his /mages and 
his deſcriptions equal to any in the belt of 
thoſe writers you have ſeen him converſe 
with; but he had not always the art of 
ſhading his pictures. He brings the mi— 
nute and dilagreeable parts too much into 
ſight; and with many ſublime and noble 
ideas mingles too frequently vulgar and 
mean. His Poem is moral and allegorical : 
but the allegory being continued through- 


out the whole work. fatigues the mind ; 


and as every canto has a different fable, 


and a different herd, there is no paſſion to 
intereſt the heart in /e Whole, nor any 
permanent object to fix the attention. Had 
he choſen a ſubject proper for Epic poetry, 
he ſeems to have had elevation and ſtrength 
in his genius ſufficient to make him a great 
Epic Poet: but now he can hardly be 
ranked in that clats. 
Vor. I. L 
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BoiLFEAv. 


Who is the poet but lately arrived in 
Elyſium, whom I ſaw Spenſer lead in, and 
preſent him to Virgil, as a writer related 
to him in his Georgics? There was on his 
head a garland compoſed of the flowers 
that blow in every ſeaſon, with evergreens 
intermixed; but over it hung a cloud, 
which ſometimes obſcured it, and would 
{ſcarce let me ſee the face of the poet! 


Pore. 


By your deſcription it muſt be Thom/cn. 
He painted Nature exactly, and with great 
ſtrength of pencil. His imagination was 
rich, extenſive, ſublime; but his dition 
was frequently ob/cure and affedted. Nor 
did he know when to ſ{op, or what to refed. 


BotLEAVU. 


I ſhould ſuppoſe he wrote tragedies upon 
the Greek model : for he is often admitted 
into the grove of Euripides, and ſeems to 
be in particular favour with that gre.* 


Tragic Poet. 
Pore. 


He enjoys that diſtinction both as a 774 
gedian and as a Maraliſt: for not only 
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in his plays, but all his other works, there 
is an inſtructive morality, rendered more 
touching by the fine and delicate ſenti- 
ments of a molt tender feeling heart. 


BoiLEAu. 


St Evremond has brought me acquaint- 
ed with Waller. -I was ſurpriſed to find 
in his works a politeneſs and gallantry 
equal to the moſt gallant of our writers, 
Sarrazin and Voiture did not praiſe the 
ladies, to whom they made court, more 
genteelly than he; and there is in his 
verſes a ſpirit of poetry not to be found 
in any of theirs. Some of his lines vpon 
Sachariſſa are even ſublime. In his com- 
pariſon between himtelt and Apollo, as 
the lover of Daphne, and in that between 
Amoret and Sachariſſa, there is a Fneſſe 
and beauty of wit that the molt elegant 
and refined of our writers have never ex- 
ceeded. But his Epiſtle to Cromwell, and 
his Poem on the Death of that great, wicked 
Man, are writ with a force and greatneſs 
of manner, which, though there are ble- 
miſhes in them, give him a rank among 
the poets of the firlt claſs. 


Pore. 


Mr Waller was doubtleſs a very fine 
L 2 
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writer. His Muſe was as well qualified 
as the Graces themſelves to dreſs out a 
Venns; and he conld even adorn the brows 
of a conqueror with the moſt fragrant and 
beautiful wreaths ; but he had ſome low 
and puerile thoughts, which unaccountably 
mixed with the elegant and the noble, like 
ſchool-boys or mob admitted into a palace. 
There was an intemperance and a wanton 
neſs in his wit which he could not reſtrain. 
He wrote little to the underſtanding, and 
leſs to the heart; but he frequently charms 
the imagination, and ſometimes is able to 
ſtrike it with flaſhes of the higheſt /ub/ime, 
We had alſoin England another poet 
of the fame age, extremely admired by all 
his contemporaries, in whoſe works there 
is ſtill a greater redundancy of imagination, 
more affectation of wit, a worſe talte, and 
leſs judgment : but he touched the heart 
more, and had much finer feelings. — L 
mean Mr Cowley, 


BoiLtar. 


I have been often ſolicited to admire 
his writings by his friend Dr Spratt. He 
ſeems to me a great wit, and a very good 
man, but not a good poet. Of late I hear 
he is ſunk very much in the opinion of the 
Englith. Let I cannot but think, that it 
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ſome of the ſnperfluities of his wit were 
given by Apollo to ſome of their modern 
bards, who write common-place morals in 
very ſmooth verſe, without any abſurdity, 
but without one new thought, or one lively 
ſpark of imagination, it would be a great 
favour to them, and do them more good 
than all the rules in my Art of Poetry, and 
your's of Critici/m. 


Port. 


Jam much of your mind. — But when 
] left the world, I left in England ſome 
poets whom you will admire, not only for 
the harmony and correctneſs, but the 
ſpirit and genius, which appeared in their 
writings. Fame will bring their works to 
you when they are dead; but the ſeldom is 
fond of doing juſtice to the living. 


BoriLEAU. 


France too has produced ſome excellent 
writers, who were not yet known at the 
time of my death.—Of one particularly I 
hear wonders, Fame to him is as kind as 
if he had been dead a thouſand years. She 
brings his praiſes to me from all parts of 
Evrope.—l dare ſay you guels that I ſpeak 
ol Voltaire. 

L 3 
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Port, 


I do, and eſteem him a wonderful ge- 
nius. When the King of Pruſſia drew him 
from Paris to Berlin, he had a whole aca- 
demy of Belles Lettres in Him alone. But 
that prince has himſelf ſuch talents for 
poetry as no other monarch has ever poſſeſ- 
ſed. Voltaire has taught him his art, and 
has left him his lyre. It is amazing, that a- 
midſt the tumult of arms, a king ſoemploy- 
ed in the greateſt affairs ſhould touch that 
lyre ſo ſweetly, and draw from it notes, 
which Alcæus or Horace would have heard 
with delight. What an aſtoniſhing com- 
paſs and force muſt there be in his mind, 
what an heroic tranquillity and firmneſs 
m his heart, that he can, one day, compoſe 
an ode or epiſtle in the moſt elegant verſe, 
and the next, fight a battle with the conduct 
and courage of a Guſtavus Adolphus ! 


BoiLEAU. 


T envy Voltaire ſo noble a ſubject both 
for his verſe and his proſe. But if that 


prince will write his own Commentaries, he 
will want no hiſtorian. 


Pore, 
Voltaire is, I hear, retired from Berlia 
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to the territory of Geneva, It does great 
honour to Swiſſerland, but not much to 
France, that the fine/? wit the has left to 
boalt of ſhould chuſe a country-houſe at 
the foot of the Alps rather than Paris, 
or any villa in the neighbourhood of that 
City, for the retreat of his age. 


BoiLEAVU, 


I am told that in France he did not uſe 
his wit with ſo much diſcretion as I did 
mine. And even his exile, I fear, has not 
taught him enough to curb its exceſſes. 
There is in moſt of his writings a noble 
and philoſophical freedom of thought, 
which may be reckoned amongſt their 
higheſt perſections: but all liberty has its 
bounds; beyond which if it goes it 
changes its nature, Would to Heaven he 
would reflect before he comes hither, that 
his works will outlive him, and do good 
or harm through ſeveral ages; that many 
nations will read them; and that the judg- 
ment paſt here on the writer himſelf will 
be according to the deſign and tendency 
of them, and to the extent of their good 
or evil effects, 


Pore. 
It would be well for all Europe if other 
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abi of your country, who give the en 
to the preſent age, had the ſame ſerious 
thoughts that you withto Voltaire, Witty 
writings, directed to ferve the good ends 
of Religion and Virtue, are like the lights 
hung out in a hre, to guide the mari- 
ners ſaſe through dangerous ſeas: but the 
brightneſs of thoſe that are impions or 
imToral ſhines only to betray, and lead 
men to deſtruction. 


BorLEAU, 


Have your countrymen lately had no 
ſuch treacherous guides ? 


Pops. 


Too many; and they have been follow- 
ed too much: I ſpeak it with ſorrow, 
Would to Gop that both England and 
France may now learn, that true wiſdom 
ie Virtue, and true virtue Religion. Falſe 
philoſophy will not then miſlead and cor- 
rupt them.—l alſo could wilh that a taſte 
tor the frivslous may not prevail too much 
in the French. They trifle agreeably; but 
there 1s a great difference between gather- 
ing flowers at the foot of Parnaifus and 
climbing the arduous heights of the moun- 
tain. The laſt muſt be done by thoſe who 
alpire to the Temple of Fame, and to do it 


. 
— — — 
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requires both labour and ſtrength. If the 
preſent mode {hould prevail much longer 
in France, your country men will be all too 
lazy or weak to attempt ſuch an enterprize. 
But I would have them continue the rivals 
of the Engliſh in vigorous wit and uſeful 
learning. The competition is good for 
both nations. May they contend for the 
palm of genius and ſcience till the end of 
the world; and may that contention be 
friendly, not hoſtile! There is nothing 
which ſo contracts and debaſes the mind 
as national envy, True wit, like true vir- 
tue, loves its own image, in Whatever part 
of the globe it is found. 


: 
: 
: 
: 
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DIALOGUE. XY. 
Ocrtavia. PoariA. ARRIA. 


Poxr IA. 


How has it happened, Octavia, that 
Arria and I, who have higher places than 
you in the Temple of Fame, ſhould have 
a lower here in Elyſium? We are told, 
that the virtues yon ſhowed as a wite 
were greater than our's. Be ſo good as to 
explain to us what were thoſe virtues. It 
is the privilege of this happy place, that 
one can bear uperiority without mortifi- 
cation "The jealouſy of precedence died 
with the reſt of our mortal frailties. Tell 
us then your own (tory. We will fit down 
in this myrtle grove, and liſten to it with 
pleaſure, 


OcTtavia. 


Noble ladies, the pride of our ſex and 
of Rome, | will not refuſe to obey your 
commands, though it recalls to my mind 
ſome ſcenes which my heart would wiſh 
to forget. There can be but one reaſon 
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why Minos ſhould have given a preference 
here to my conjugal virtues, and that 1s, 
that the trial of them was harder than 
your's. 


ARRIA. 


What! Madam: harder than to die ſor 
your huſband! We die for our's. 


OcTavia. 


You did, for huſbands who loved you, 
and were the molt virtuous men of the 
ages they lived in; who truſted you with 
their lives, their honour, their fame. To 
outlive ſuch huſbands is harder than to die 
for them, or with them. But Mark An- 
tony, to whom my brother, for reaſons of 
ſtate, gave my hand, loved another, not 
me. And yet he has told me himſelf I was 
handſomer than his Cleopatra. Younger 
I certainly was; and to men at is gene- 
rally a charm ſufficient to turn the ſcale 
in one's favour. I had been uled to be 
!oved: I was loved by Marcellus. Anto- 
ny ſaid, he loved me, when he pledged to 
me his faith. Perhaps he did for a time: 
a new handſome woman might, from his 
natural inconſtancy, make him forget his 
former attachment. He was but too ami- 
able, —-— His very vices bad charms be- 
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yond other men's virtnes. Such ſpirit! 
{ſuch fire! ſuch a towering pride! He 
ſeemed made to command; to govern the 
world; to govern it with ſuch eaſe, that 
the weight of it did not rob him of an 
hour of pleaſure. And while his inclina- 
tion for me continued, this haughty lord 
of mankind, who could hardly bring his 
high ſpirit to treat my brother, his partner 
in empire, with proper reſpect, was as ſub- 
miſſive to me, as obedient to every wiſh of 
my heart, as the moſt humble lover that 
ever ſighed in the vales of Arcadia. Thus 
he ſeduced my affection from the manes of 
Marcellus, and fixed it on himſelf. He 
fixed it, ladies, (I own it with ſhame) more 
fondly than it had ever been fixed on Mar- 
cellus. And when he had done ſo, he 
ſcorned me, he left me, he returned to 
Cleopatra, Think who [| was: — the 
ſiſter of Cæſar, ſacrificed to a vile Egyp- 
tian queen, the harlot of Julius, the dil- 
grace of her ſex, Every outrage was ad- 
ded to incenſe me ſtill more. He gave 
her, as public marks of his Jove, a great 
part of the empire of Rome in the Eaſt “. 
He read her love-lJetters openly in his tri- 
bunal, even while he was judging the cauſes 


* Sce Plutarch's Lifc of Antony. 
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of kings. Nay he left his tribunal, and 
one of the belt Roman orators pleading be- 


fore him, to follow her litter, in which 
| ſhe chanced to paſs by at that time. But 
what was more grievous to me than all 
| theſe demonitrations of his extravagant 
| paſſion, in a letter he wrote to my brother 
' himſelf he had the aſſurance to call her 
| his wife. Which of you, Ladies, could 


have borne this ? 
ARR IA. 


Not I, Madam, in truth. Had I been 
in your place, the dagger with which ! 
pierced my own boſom, to ſhow my dear 


| Pztus how eaſy it was to die, that dagger 


ſhould I have plunged into Antony's heart, 
if piety to the Gods, and reſpect to the pu- 
rity of my own ſoul, had not ſtopped my 
hand. But, I believe, I ſhould have killed 
myſelf; not, as I did, out of love to my 
huſband, but out of ſhame and indignation 
at the wrongs I endured. 


PorRTI1A. 


I muſt own, Odtavia, that to bear ſuch 
a treatment as your's was harder to a wo- 
man than to ſavallow fire. 


V. Suctonium in Auguſto Cxiare, 


Vor. I. NM 
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Octavia. 


Yet I did bear it, Madam, without a 
complaint which could hurt or offend the 
cruel man *. I uſed my utmolt endeavours 
to hinder my brother from making war 
againlt him on my account. Nay, more; 
at his return from his Parthian expedition, 
which his impatience to bear a long ab- 
ſence from Cleopatra had made untortu- 
nate and inglorious, I went to meet him in 


Syria, and carried with me magnificent pre- 
ſents of cloaths and money for his troops, 


a great number of horſes, and two thou- 


ſand picked ſoldiers, equipped and armed 
like my brother's Pretoriau Bands. He 


ſent to ſtop me at Athens, becauſe his mi- 


ſtreſs was with him, and he was aſhamed : 


to ſee us together, I obeyed his commands : 
but I wrote to him, by one of his moſt 


faithful friends, a letter, expreſſing great 


refignation, and ſuch a tenderneſs for him, 
as I thought might have power to touch 
his heart. My envoy ſerved me ſo well, 
he ſet my fidelity in ſuch a light, and gave 
ſuch reaſons to Antony why he ought to 


ſee and receive me with kindneſs, that 


Cleopatra was extremely alarmed. All 


* Sce Plutarch's Life of Antony. 
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her arts were employed to prevent his ſee- 
ing me, and to draw him again into Egypt“. 
Thoſe arts prevailed. He ſent me 

| back into Italy, and gave himſelf up more 
4 weakly than ever to the witchcraft of that 
Circe. He added Atrica to the ſtates he 
had beitowed on her beſore, and declared 

Czſario, her ſpurious ſon by Julius Cæſar, 
heir to all her dominions, except Phæœnicia 
} and Cilicia, which, with the Upper Syria, 
he gave to Ptolemy, his ſecond fon by her; 
and at the ſame time declared his eldeſt 
| ſon by her, named Alexander, whom he 
had eſpouſed to the Princeſs of Media, 
heir to that kingdom, and king of Armenia, 
nay, and of the whole Parthian empire, 
Which he propoſed to conquer for him. 
; The children I had brought him he wholly 
7 negiected, as if they had been baſtards. 
: I wept, I lamented his fate and my 
j own; but I never reproached him. 
My brother, provoked at ſo many indig- 
: nities, commanded me to quit the houſe 
* of my huſband at Rome, and come into 
his. [ refuſed to obey him. -—- I con- 
tinued in Antony's houſe; | perſiſted to 
take the ſame care of his children by Ful- 
via as of my own. I gave all his friends 
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at Rome my protection, and all the aſſiſt- 
ance that was in my power. I implored 
iny brother not to make my jealouſy or 
my wrongs the cauſe of a Civil war. But 
the injuries done to the empire and Rome 
by Antony's conduct could not be forgiven. 
When he found he ſhould draw the Roman 
arms on himſelf, he ſent orders to me to go 
out of his houſe. I did ſo, but carried with 
me all his children by Fulvia, except An- 
tyllus, the eldeſt, who was then with him 
in Egypt. After his death and Cleopatra's, 
I took her children by him, and bred them 
up with my own. I married her daugh- 
ter to Juba, king of Mauritania, the moſt 
accompliſhed and the handiomelt prince 
in the world. I raiſed Julius Antonius, 
the ſecond ſon of my huſband by his firſt 
wite, to ſuch a degree of favour and power, 
that, except Agrippa, and the tons of Li- 
via, he ſaw none above him in the court 
of Auguſtus. In thort, 1 did for Antony's 
children, even thoſe w hom he had by Cleo- 
patra, my rival, all that Portia or Arria 
could have done tor their chilaren by Bru- 
tus and Thraſea, if they had ſurvived them. 


PorT1A4. 


The ſentence of Minos 1s very juſt, I 
thank the Gods that my virtue was not 
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put to ſuch trials. Are not you, Arria, of 
the ſame mind ? 


ARIA. 


I am:—1 confeſs her ſuperiority.— Vet 
let me aſk her one queliion. Tell me, Oc- 
tavia, did not your pride and reſentment 
entirely cure you of your paſſion for An- 
tony, as ſoon as you ſaw him go back to 
Cleopatra? And was not all your conduct 
after that time the effect of cool reaſon, 
undiſturbed by the agitations of jealous, 
unhappy, and tortured love? 


OcTaAvIA. 


You probe my heart very deeply. That 
I had ſome help from my pride and re 
ſentment 1 will not deny. But | was not 
become #ndifſerent to my huſband. His 
idea was dear, too dear to me (till. I loved 
the intony, who had been my lover and 
friend, more than | was angry with the 
Antony, who forſook me and loved ano- 
ther woman. Had he left Cleopatra, and 
returned to me again with his former at- 
ſection, I ſhould have loved him as well as 
before. 


ARRIA. 


Madam, your heart is the moſt perſect 
M 3 
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model of conjugal virtue. The wound I 
gave mine was, I own, but a ſcratch, to 
many you ſuffered But I don't know 
whether it 1s not good for the world that 
there are not in it many CAaavias. It would 
too much encourage the men to ule their 
wives ill. Teo good ſubjets are apt to make 
bad kings. 


PorRT1A. 


True, Arria; the wives of Brutus and 
Thraſea Pætus may be allowed to have 
ſpirits a little rebellions, Oavia was bred 
in the court of her brother. Subjection 
and patience were better taught there than 
in our rough ichool!s, 
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Lovisk vt Corcnt, Princeſs of Orange. 
Frances Wars inGHAn, Counteſs of Hex 
and of Clanrickard; before Lady SIDNEY, 


Princeſs of ORANGE. 
Man; they tell me, our deſtinies had 


a great and ſurpriſing conformity while 
we lived in the world together, 1 was the 
daughter of Admiral Coligni, you of Se- 
cretary Walſingham, the two greatelt ttatei- 
men and ableit ſupports of the Proteitant 
cauſe in France and in England. I was 
married to Teligni, the fineſt gentleman 
of our party, the molt admired for his 
valour, his virtue, his learning ; you to 
Sir Philip Sidney, who bore the {ame cha- 
racer among the Engliſn. We both Joſt 
our huſbands by violent deaths, and both 
married again with (till greater men; J 
with William Prince of Orange, the hero 
and founder of the Dutch Commonwealth“; 


* See Du Maurier Memoires de Hollande, from 
p. 177 to 196, Biographia Britann. ex. 
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yon with Devereux Earl of Eſſex, the fa- 
vourite of Elizabeth, and of the whole 
F.ngliih nation. But, alas! to complete Tt 
the relemblance of our fates, we both ſaw 
thoſe iccond hvſbands, who had raiſed us 
ſo high, cut off in the meridian of their 
glory and greatneſs; mine by the piltol | 
of an allatin;z your's, more wretchedly | 
ſtill, by the axe, as a traitor and rebel. 


— 


Count of CLANRICKARD. 


There was indeed in our deflinies ſuch a 
comormity as ſeldom is found between | 
that of twoperſons inthe ſame age. Your's 
carried you bigher, but I think it was more 
unhappy than mine. For my father lived | 
honourably, and died in peace; your's 2 
was aſſaſſinated in his old age. How did 
you, Madam, comfort yourſelf, and recover | 
your ſpirits, under all your misfortunes ? 4 


Princeſi of ORANGE. 


| The Prince of Orange left an infant ſon | 
to my care. The educating of him to be | 
worthy of ſo renowned and illuſtrious a . 
father, to be the heir of his virtue as well my 
as his greatneſs, and the aftairs of the Com- | 
monwealth, in which I intereſted myſelf 

for his ſake, 1o filled my mind, that they 


took from me the ſenſe of my griet, which 


1 | 
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nothing but ſuch a great and important 
ſcene of buſineſs, ſuch a neceilary tatk of 
private and public duty, could have ever 
relieved. But let me enquire of you, in 
my turn ; how did your heart find a balm 
to ſoften the pain of the wounds it had 
ſuffered? What employed your widowed 
hours after the death of your Eſſex? 


Counteſs of CLANRICKARD. 


Madam, I did not long continue a wi— 
dow: J married again, 


Princeſs of ORANGE, 
How, Madam, inarried again ! With 


what prince, what king did you inarry ? 
The ambition of your heart could turcly 
be {atisfied with no meaner hutband Ihe 
widow of Sir Philip Sidney and of my 
Lord Eſſex could not deſcend from them 
to a ſubject of lets illuſtrious fame; and 
where could you find one equal to either? 


Counteſs of CLANR.CKARD. 


I did not ſeek for one, Madam: the 
heroiſm of the former, and the ambition 
of the latter, had made me very unhap- 
py. | defired a quiet life, and the joys of 
wedded love, with an agreeable, virtuous, 
well born, unambitious, uncnterpriting 
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huſband. All this I ſound in the Earl of 
Clanrickard : and, believe me, Madam, I 
enjoyed more ſolid felicity in Ireland with 
him than I ever had known with my two 
former hi:{bands, in all the pride of their 
glory, when England and Europe reſound- 
ed with their praiſe. 


Princeſs of ORANGE. 


Can it be poſlible, that the daughter of 
Walſingham, and the beloved wife of Sid- 
ney and Flex, thould have ſentiments ſa 
inferior tothe great minds which ſhe ſprung 
from, and to which the was matched! 
Believe me, Madam, there was no hour, 
of-all the years that I lived atter the death 
of the Prince of Orange, in which I would 
have exchanged the delight that I had in 
hearing his praiſe, and ſeeing the monu- 
ments ot his glory in the tree Common- 
wealth his wiidom had founded, for any 
other joys this world could give The 
cares that Il ſhared with him, while Provi- 
dence ſuffered him to continue below, were 
a happineſs to my mind, becauſe they im- 
proved and exalted its powers. The re- 


membrance of them was dear to me after 


I Joſt him. I thought his great ſoul would 
look down upon mine with ſome tender- 
nels of affection, as its fellow-labourer in 
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the heroic and divine work of delivering 
and freeing his country. But to be di— 
vorced from that foul ! to be no longer 
his wife! to be the conſort of an inferior, 
inglorious huſband ! I had much rather 
have died a thouſand deaths than that my 
heart ſhould have once conceived ſuch a 
thought. 


Counteſs of CLANRICKARD. 


Your Highneſs ought not to judge of all 
hearts by your own. The ruling paſſion 
of that was ambition. My inclinations 
were not fo noble as your's, but better 
ſuited, perhaps, to the nature of Woman, 
] loved Sir Philip Sidney, I loved the Earl 
of Eſſex, rather as amiable men than as 
heros and (tateſmen. They were ſo ta- 
ken np with their wars and ſtate- affairs, 
that my tenderneſs for them was often ne- 
glected. The Earl of Clanrickard wag 
_ wholly mine, He was brave, but had not 
that ſpirit of Chivalry with which Sir 
Philip Sidney was ſtrongly poſſeſſed. He 
had the eſteem of Elizabeth, but did nor, 
like Eſſex, aſpire to her /ove ; nor did he 
wilh to be the rival of Carr, or of Villers, 
in the aſſection of James, Such was the 
man on whom my laſt choice beſtowed my 
hand, and whoſe kindneſs compenſated for 
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all my misfortunes! Providence has aſ- 
ſigned to different tempers different com- 
forts in their afflictions. To you it gave 
the education of a prince, the government 
of a ſtate, the pride of being called the wife 
of a Hero; to me it gave a good /oving 
huſband, retirement, quiet, wealth, and a 
fair reputation, though not in a degree fo 
exalted as your's. If our whole ſex were 
to chute between your conſolations and 
mine, I verily think your Highneſs would 
find very few of your taſte. But I reſpe&t 
the ſublimity of your ideas. Now, that 
we have no bodies, they appear leſs unna- 
tural than I ſhould have thought them in 
the other world. 


Princeſs of ORANGE. 


Adieu, Madam; our ſouls are of a dif- 
ferent order, and were not made to con- 
verle with each other, 
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